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For “th ho desire the best” : 
or those who aesire the Dest by! 7 
bet 

. ° . . ° "a 4 Wy ‘ 

In line with their determination °’to i ha : 

° e } tha 

produce the best passenger vehicle obtain- | 
able,’’? the manufacturers of Singer cars ., 
wisely started with a nucleus of standard vd 
parts of proven worth, around which to " 
develop a machine of individuality com- The 
. . c . - J 
bined with “‘the best in material, work- mat 
manship and design throughout.”’ “ta 
For the axles, their choice was Timken- Yea 
Detroit, now in use under 33 American i 
passenger Cars. ‘ 
Beggs Essex McFarlan Shaw i 
Cadillac Forster Metz Sheridan ” 
Columbia Geronimo Moon Singer short 
Crawford Handley Noma Standard move 
Cunningham Knight Pan American Eight om 
Daniels Hanson Preston Stephens ate 
Detroit Electric Holmes R&v Velie Was 
Davis Hudson Knight Westcott _ 
Dorris Jordan Riddle Winton “te 
Ww THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY — 

Detroit, Michigan er 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


_ THE inexperienced but enthusi- 
tic believer in codperative work, 


By D. RR. MURPHY 


were used to dividends of 15 per cent 
or better, and they objected to any 





a thru the small towns of the 
corn belt is at first an inspiring sight. 
He sees in one town a store with the 
name, “Farmers’ Store,” in big letters 
over its door; down by the railroad 
tracks a “Farmers’ Elevator’ looms 
up; rther on the sign, ‘“Farmers’ 
Lumber Yard,” meets his eye. 

The farmers—to judge by the signs 
-seem to own and run the small 
town The enthusiast feels elated 
and even a trifle surprised at the 
spread of the cooperative idea. 

Unfortunately, he may at some 
point decide to stop and talk to a 





For the farmers who believe in co-operation and want to give 
the co-operative idea further opportunities for service, there are 
two lines of action that seem imperative. 
the co-operative law when, as in lowa, it does not adequately 
outline the characteristics of a co-operative concern. 
is to convert the stock cofhpanies owned by farmers into real co- 
operative associations. 
law will help separate the bogus from the real co-operative con- 
cern and hasten the change from the one to the other. 
for the conversion of old style farmers companies into co-operative 
associations will help build up sentiment for a change in the law. 


The two jobs are inter-related. 


One task is to amend 


The other a 


Agitation 


tendency toward a decrease. 

One odd thing about the situation 
in this town was the fact that the 
store manager was apparently so little 
acquainted with codperative principles 
that he was willing to call the store 
store and to solicit 
He changed 


“codperative” 
custom on that ground. 


A good the name when the fact that, he was 


violating the state coéperative law 
was brought to his attention, but ap- 
parently clung to the notion that co- 
operation meant simply running a cut- 
rate store. 

These two towns are typical of a 








manager of one of these “farmers” 
concerns about the work. Suppose he asks: “How 
much did you pay out in patronage dividends last 
year?” 
\ often the manager will give him a surprised 
look and then motion across the road over toward 
the brick building with the imitation marble front. 

“If you want to know about the business, you 
better ask Mr. Williams.” 

“And who is Mr. Williams?” 

“The vice-president of the bank. He’s the man 
that owns the elevator.” 

“But it says ‘Farmers’ Elevator’.” 

“Well, it makes a nice sounding name, I guess.” 

That is one type. And the next may be like one 
I found up in northern Iowa last winter. As I drove 
out in the country with a prominent farmer of the 
district, I asked him about local grain marketing 


Yot much good,” he said; “there’s a mighty big 
! between this town and Chicago—too big. 
The elevator’s making money hand over fist.” 

“Ever think about starting a coédperative ele- 
vator I asked. 
“Oh, I guess this one’s codéperative,” he said. 
vay the stock’s all owned by farmers. But that 
don’t seem to do the rest of us much good.” 

This elevator was called a “farmers” elevator. 
Years ago, at the time of its organization, the 
stock was owned entirely by working farmers who 
patronized the plant. The organization had the 
usual one man, one yote provision, and limited own- 
of stock to $1,000. Being farmers, these men 
ore interested in the service the elevator 
gave them than in returns on their investment, and 

f ome years the plant was really of benefit 
to the community. 

A e years went on, however, some of the 





work, go down to There’s a town that is 
nothing but coéperative.” 

I found there four types of organization—an ele- 
vator, a store, a live stock shipping association and 
a creamery. Unfortunately, the creamery, like the 
six-legged calf at the state fair, was dead when I 
arrived. 

Of the other three, the live stock shipping asso- 
ciation was the only one which bore any faint re- 
semblance to a codperative organization. It had 
been recently organized in accordance with the 
usual plan, and was handling live stock quite effi- 
ciently and cheaply for its patrons. 

The pride of the town, however, was the elevator 
and the store. I went to the store first. It was in 
reality a branch of the elevator business. The same 
corporation owned and managed both. 

The store manager was enthusiastic over the 
“We can’t miss it,” he 
He is bound 


prospects of the business. 
said. “This is the farmer’s own store. 
to patronize himself.” 

“Let’s be specific,” I said. 
in front buying a pair of shoes. 
out of it?” 

“Lower prices,” said the manager. “Compare our 
prices with those of the private store.” 

“Good enough,” said I. “But suppose you are 
leaving prices high enough even at that to make 
a substantial net profit on the business at the end 
of the year. What share of that does he get?” 

“Oh, that goes in dividends to the stockholders,” 
said the manager. “If he is a stockholder, he will 
get some of it.” 

At the elevator, the same condition was shown. 
While the store was really making an effort to cut 
prices, at the elevator no attempt to lower the mar- 
gin of operation had been made. The stockholders 


“Take this man up 
What does he get 


great many thruout the corn belt, In- 
stances of this kind assist in forming an idea of 
what a codperative association is not. It is not, 
certainly, a stock company run for profit to the 
stockholders. If returns on the investment are the 
guiding motives in management, all rhetoric about 
supporting the farmers’ elevator or helping the peo- 
buncombe 


ple’s store shows itself as 

Years ago, before codperative plans had been 
worked out with any care in this country, many of 
the old type of farmers’ elevators and stores filled 
a very definite need and did good service. The fact 
that returns were made on the basis of stock rather 
than patronage made little difference when all the 
stockholders were patrons. As time went on, how- 
ever, many of the original stockholders sold or 
rented their farms and moved to town. 

They retained their stock in the elevator, but 
their interest in the concern had changed. Where- 
as before they had looked on the elevator as @ 
means of getting a good market for their products, 
now they looked on it as a source of high returns 
on their investment. Pressure was brought to bear 
on the management to secure, not service to the 
patrons, but better dividends to the stockholders. 
And so the “farmers” elevator took its place beside 
the old line elevator as a concern run not for ser- 
vice but for profit. 

The difficulty in which we find ourselves when 
we try to support what we believe is a farmers’ 
organization is twofold. One is the lack of knowl- 
edge of coéperative principles on the part of most 
of us, and the other the lack of definite tag by which 
to identify an organization which is really coopera- 
tive from one that merely has its outward sem- 
blance. 

One basic thing that the farmers can be sure of 
in attempting to classify the business organizations 

is that a real coéperative concern 





Stockholders quit farming and 
hoved to town. Eventually the 
greater share of the stock was 


Owned by retired farmers whose 
Principal interest in the elevator 


was to see that the rate of divi- 
dends was kept as close to 20 per 
cent possible. New farmers 


had no opportunity to purchase 
stock, and were charged as much 


or m« for service at this “farm- 
ers” elevator as they were at the 
line elevators. 

“Still,” said my friend, “it’s a 
farme elevator and sort of co- 
Operative after a fashion. I reck- 
on} be we ought to stick by it.” 

TI sort of loyalty is being 
Wasted in many communities on 
organizations which are being 





profit to the stockholders 
aid not for service to the com- 
When high dividends on 

CK are insisted upon, the mon- 
fy comes out of the patrons of 





th itor, regardless of wheth- 
er tock is owned by retired 
farmers or capitalists in Chicago 
i hs 


“inneapolis. 

ntral Iowa, last fall, a 
“ounty agent who should have 
know? better told me: “If you 
are interested in coéperative 


In 


an oy 


Is It the Business of a “Farmers’ Elevator’ to Work for Better Marketing Service for Its Patrons 
or for Higher Dividends for Its Stockholders? 





is operated for the benefit of the 
patrons and not for the benefit of 
the stockholders primarily. This 
means that voting power must be 
limited to patrons or to farmers 
who are potential patrons. The 
usual method of obtaining this 
condition is to have a one man, 
one vote limitation, as in the 
Iowa coédperative law. This pro- 
vision, however, merely makes it 
certain that the owner of a large 
block of stock will not control 
the organization. It does not ab- 
solutely prevent a group of 
holders who are not farmers and 
who have no sympathy with the 
farm patrons from controlling the 
organization. This limitation of 
voting power, however, give ome 
indication as to whether an or- 
ganization is cooperative or not. 

A better test j whether 
patronage dividends are paic 
hno-profit method of operation 
used, or whether, on the other 
hand, all the profits are paid out 
in the form of dividends on stock. 
Either the patronage dividend 
method or the no-profit method 
of operation is codperative, in 
that the (Concluded on page 2470) 


stock- 
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Embargoes and Priorities 
RR! FERRING to a short editorial in a recent 


ssue in Which we said farmers generally 
were opposed to government ownership of rail- 
roads becaus¢ thr id nistration cou d insti- 
tute embargo: against shipments and issue 
priority orders, 1 therefore could control 
prices of farm products as they might choose, 
a rider po oO if Interstate Com- 
n e ( on can do tl cle th pres- 
ent ra mad iaw 
It q { true tha tne pre ent ta olVes 
such authority to the Interstate Commerce 
Commi 1O1 when “lis hort or of ea pment 
con gt ion of traffic, or other emergency re- 
quiring immediate action ¢ t il section 
of the country,” ind it is qu proper tha 
there should be authority to meet em recencies. 
But it should be remembered t] il thi commis 


sion is a continuing, non partisan body and 
not subject to imprope r influences. That is 
quite a different matter from having the roads 
controlled by polit 


| ics and embargoes and pri- 


orities issued by a political director gen ral, 
If the matter of government ownership, or 
the Plumb plan, should become 
Wallaces’ Farmer will 
to discuss this matter in detail. The corn belt 
farmers have had 
with freight embargoes. Not a few of them 
are now holding old corn which they could 
have sold at $1.75 to $2 per bushel if they 
could have secured cars. And still more of 
them lost hundreds of dollars by 
pelled to hold hogs and cattle which were ready 
for market because of inexcusable embargoes 


direct issue 


welcome the opportunity 


enough costly experience 


being com- 


on shipments. 


Useless Conferences 

A SMALL group of 
farmers recently went to Washington and 
Federal Reserve 
asury on 


eastern and southern 
sought a conference with the 
board and the Secretary of the Tr 
the matter of agricultural credit. The 
ference was reported quite fully in some of 
the eastern papers. After it had. continued 
time, the head of the board is reported 
“Nothing new is 


I do not see why you are 


con- 


some 
to have said: being brought 
out here. 
here so often with 
know.” At which thé 
felt quite hurt and took serious offense. 

And yet there is nothing to show that the 


quoted was not justified. It is the 


coming 
complaints we already 


farmer re preset ntatives 


remark 


produc ers sS« eking confe ~~ 


same old story of 


? bd ry. a 
iout due preparation. These farm 


ences wit] 
representatives did not have any ammunition. 
They went The re 

fore they were not competent to represent farm 
They could not mect the 
of the highly trained men on the board. 


gunning with empty guns. 


interests, arguments 


It takes a discouragingly long time for the 
leaders of farm organizations “ong learn that if 
they hope to play the big game they must em- 
ploy trained men to work for them, This thing 
of sending untrained committees to deal with 
the big interests gets us nowhere. They can 
complain but th 7 h ive nothing constructive to 
of fe r. 


them up with facts. 


They offer opinions but can not back 
make 


Consequently they 
us ridiculous. 





Getting Ready for the Big Job 
Co-operative marketing on a big scale is the 
next job organized farmers are headed for. <A 
conference of all farm organ- 


ee has been ap- 


wheat marketing 
izations has met. A committ 
pointed to work out a definite plan for co-op- 
marketing of wheat. A similar com- 
stock marketing will soon be 


erative 
mittee on live 
named, 

These plans, when they are pe rfected, will 
probably meet a very enth&siastic reception 
from all farmers. We are in the mood to take 
some very decisive steps. The attempt will un- 
doubtedly be made to put some very ambitious 
into effect. 


ready to put them over? 


projects 
Are we 


Co-op ri iti ri projects on a large scale de- 


mand several things. They require co-opera- 
tive spirit and knowledge on the part of the 
members; they requir dequate a ; 
they require a system of control that | be 
efficient and. still democratic; See; require 
laws wl ch will aid and not obstruct their ox= 
ganization and working. 

Hay we these tl ngs in Iowa? Have we 
thes things il hae corn be it as a whole? 

Not wilile J int stocl rf ynpani Ss masquer- 
ide effectively as farmers’ companies; not 


while 90 per cent of our co-operative concerns 


: cae : 3 

drag along with nadequate funds: not while 
i 

neti ney on one hand and bureaucracy on 

the other check develop nt: not while asso- 

ciations of farmers are prosecuted under state 


laws for co-operative selling. 

The committee of seventeen is working on a 
A similar ¢ 
soon to be appointed to study a live stock mar- 
that the 


every 


wheat m: arketing p lan. ‘committee is 


keting plan. It is our hope two com- 


mittees will report plans that farmer 
will be willing to support. 
Meanwhile, let us remember that two com- 
mittees can not by themselves translate a plan 
prepare thruout 
the farmers’ big- 


into effective action. Let 
the corn be lt to get re ady for 
gest co-operative movement by making our 
local. farmers’ associations truly co-operative, 
by working out better methods of financing 
our associations, by developing sounder meth- 
ods of control, and by putting over state laws 
which will give the farmers’ selling organiza- 
tion a square deal. 
inning ihis week, 
detailed 
farmer who is interested in co- 
read them. 


In a series of article s be 


we are taking up these qui stions in 
way. Every 
operative marketing will do well to 
These articles will contain information gath- 


ered in investigations of co-oper: ative enter- 
prises, and in interviews with farmer leaders 


r article of the 


d statements from 


of co-operative work. In a lat 
series there will be presen! 
the heads of the k in farm organizations of 
[owa in re gi ard to the present co-op¢ rative law. 


It is our desire in this series of articles to 


draw out the best farm thought on the subject 
of co-operative organization. this end we 
have invited and do invite suggestions from 


farmers connected with such organizations as 
the Farmers’ Union, the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, the Farm Bureau, and the 
Society of Ex It is our hope that by so 


working together we may develop 


juity. 
a co-opera- 
tive philosophy that will serve us well thru the 


hard days ahead. 


Iowa Cost of Pradadiion Disures 
for 1920 

‘THAT present prices of corn, oats and 

wheat are less than average cost 0} " 

duction even in Iowa, is clearly 


indic ted by 
the preliminary figures which have jus} 3 


I 
given out by Professor H. B. Munger, he 
college at Ames. According to Professo 
ger the average cost of producing a bus if 
winter wheat in Iowa in 1920 was around $1.88 
on the farm, whereas the actual sel! 
early in October was around $1.70, « it 
18 cents below cost of production. 4 er 
cent of the farmers actually produced ut 
for as low as $1 per bushel, but th re 
lucky ; they had average acre yields of nd 
30 bushels, as compared with 18 or 19 } ls 
for the average farm. Forty per cent of the 
farmers produced wheat for $1.70 pei hel 
or less. With wheat at present prices there 
fore, 60 per cent of the farmers ar ng 


It cost 10 per cent of the far 33 
or more per bushel to produce wheat. 


On the Mung finds 


money. 


same basis Professor 


that in 1920 the average cost of prod ng 
oats in Iowa was around 75 cents a bushel, 
whereas the actual price early in October was 
11 cents per bushel, or there was a lo f 3 
cents a bushel, Only about ] per ( of 
the farmers in the state of Iowa wer to 
grow their oats cheaply enough in. 192 1s 
to avoid making a loss. Those lucl y i rs 
with average yields above 65. bush: ide 
only a small loss and there are a few p- 
tional cases of slight profit. A tew tu- 
nate farmers who had yields under 30 Is 
per acre produced oats at a cost as as 
$1.30 a bushel. 

Professor Munger is also working Oo! ist of 
producing corn in Iowa in 1920, but ge 
ures will not be ready for another n or 
two. From what know of his methods of 
work we believe that he will find that cost 
of producing corn is around 97 cents a bushel, 
or in other words, corn is now selling most 
communities in Iowa for at least 27 cents a 


bushel below cost of production. 

We always find it interesting to check up 
the farm management method of determining 
cost of production with the ratio method. Ak 
most invariably the ratio 
slightly lower cost of production than the farm 
management method. For instance, in [owa 

1920 we find according to the ratio method 
that the cost of producing oats was 71 cents 


the cost of producing winter wheat 
spring 


method gives a 


bushel, 
was $1.73 a bushel, cost of producing 
wheat $2.36 a bushel, and the cost of produe- 
ing corn 89 cents a bushel. The reason why 
the ratio method generally gives a somewhat 
lower figure than the farm management method 
is that the farm management people generally 
put in the rent of land as equivalent to 5% 
per cent of the value of the land plus taxes. 
Now as a matter of fact most farmers have 
been willing to produce crops one yeal with 
3 per cent re 
however, that we 
there is small 
land further in 
fact there are some indica- 
believe that farmers 


5 p cent 


another even tho they only got 
land. Now, 
eached the point where 
farm 


and whe n in 


turn on their 
have 
chance of advancing 
value, 
tions of decline, we 
should insist on a return of at least 
on the value of their land. It is probably wise, 
therefore, to add about 10 per cent to f! cost 
of producing crops by the ratio method n of 
On this ba- 
t around 


der to determine the actual cost. 
sis we would figure oats this year cos 
bushel, winter wheat $1.90 per 
wheat $2.60 per bushel, ind 
bushel. on the 
Converted into terms of 
prices cost of production figures 
would be around 82 cents a bushel for oats and 
$1.20 per bushel for corn, 


ini 
44 cencs per 
bushel, spring 
corn 98 cents per This is all 
basis of farm values. 


Chicago 


up 
ning 
Al- 
es &@ 
farm 
lowa 
thod 
cents 
heat 
I ing 
»due- 
why 
what 
thod 
lly 
» 5% 
ixes. 
have 
with 
tc re 
it we 
small 
er In 
dica- 
riers 
cent 
WIS, 
cost 
n or- 
is ba- 
round 
() per 

ind 
mm the 
is of 
jgures 
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The Farmer and the Tariff 
A MISSOURI subscriber writes: 


“I notice your editorial in your issue of 


September 17th, in which you quote Mr. Har- 
ding as being for a high tariff. I have farmed 
all my life except the last two years. I can not’ 
‘a re a high tariff ever helped the farmer. 
Some vears ago I bought a binder for $120, 
and 1 paid for it with wheat at 59 cents. That 
was when we had a high tariff.” 


Wallaces’ Farmer considers all of these po- 

F yr semi-political questions solely as they 
affect the farmer, It is quite true that in times 
past the farmer has had very little direct ben- 
efit m a high tariff. We had a protective 
m farm products, but that was during 


the time when we were large exporters of farm 
products. Therefore, our prices were fixed 
by the prices prevailing in the world markets, 
and tariffs on farm products were mostly pa- 
per tariffs, which. had no influence on our 
prices. If the farmer got any benefit from the 


in the old days, it was on the theory 
hat ‘his tariff gave our manufactures higher 
for their products, and this enabled 
them to pay higher wages, and this in turn en- 
the workmen to pay better prices for 
products. There was a good deal of 
oy about it. 
But times have changed. Our exports of ag- 
al products were steadily declining un- 
During the war there 
aS 
emendous demand for food products of 
s. Shipping conditions were very dif- 
rT 
Therefore, 
a great foreign market for our sur- 
‘m products, and at high prices; and 
we produced more than we ever did before, this 


{ t War came on, 


r 
] 
a 


hbeeause of the submarine. 


s 


nereased production being the result of the 
timulus. 
Now the war is over. In years of bumper 


ops we will produce more than our people at 
home can consume, at least for some years. In 


years of short crops our own people will eat 
ibout all we grow. We have called attention 


imports of Argentine corn and cattle 
and hides, of New Zealand mutton and of Aus- 
tral wool, We have especially directed at- 
tention to the tremendous increase in imports 
of vegetable oils which compete with our lard 
iry products. <A tariff on farm prod- 


ts now will mean something to the farmer. 


If our imports of vegetable oils continue to 
crease, We may be sure they will have a pro- 
nounced effect upon prices of hogs and corn 
nd n belt land. 
Our manufacturers are going to insist upon 


France 
and Great Britain, and very soon Germany, 
manufactured products. 
They will have to do this in order to pay the 
nterest on their debt to us. They will send us 
these products at prices considerably less than 


ff on manufactured products. 


sending us 


afford to make them for and maintain 
Competi- 


our present standards of living. 


OO} om foreign manufacturers is going to 
be very keen. As we see it, the demand from 


our own people for a protective tariff against 


this competition will be irresistible. 

Now if the manufacturers are going to be 
protected the farmers must be protected. Of 
course the manufacturer will want protection 
for iself, but no protection for the farmer. 
The manufacturer will want to encourage the 


uportation of cheap food. Farmers must 
fight to save themselves from this competition. 
Farners must insist that the same degree of 
Protection be given to them that is given to the 
Manufacturers, If they do not do this, the 
agriculture of the United States will be in a 
very bad way before many years. It is be- 
fause we believe this most earnestly that Wal- 
‘aces’ Farmer wants to see the farmers of the 
‘ountry so thoroly organized that they can 


present their demands and their needs just as 
effectively as manufacturers can present their 
needs and demands. 





The Federal Reserve Bank and 

the Price Level 

S THE Federal Reserve Bank to blame for 

70 cent corn, 40 cent oats and 20 cent cot- 
ton? To what extent is the government finan- 
cial policy to blame for farm products sell- 
ing so far below cost of production ? 

A year ago at this time the average rate of 
discount charged by the Federal 
Banks was 4.2 per cent. In November of a 
year ago the Federal Reserve Board 
that is proposed to raise discount rates with 


Re serve 
said 


the object in view of reducing commodity 
prices and discouraging speculation and prof- 
iteering. The rate was steadily raised from 
4.2 per cent in October until it reached 5 per 
cent in January of 1920, 5.5 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, and today it is a little over 6 per cent, 
and at some of the reserve banks is as high as 
7 percent. By this simple expedient of raising 
discount rates by 50 per cent within a year 
the Federal Reserve Board has been able to 
bring about a very tight money situation and 
has reduced the loaning power of the banks 
of the United States by a total of around two 
billion dollars, or a little more than 10 per 
cent, 

Unquestionably the Federal Reserve Board 
took a wise step in raising the discount rate to 
5 or even 5.5 per cent. As to whether or not 
it was good policy to raise the discount rate to 
more than 6 per cent is another matter. The 
combined Federal Reserve Banks of the United 
States today have around two hundred and six 
ty-seven million dollars worth of excess re- 
serves over and above all legal requirements. 
Under the Federal Reserve law this two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven million dollars of excess 
reserve is enough to provide for the issuance of 
at least four hundred million dollars more of 
federal reserve notes as well as increasing the 
loaning power of the banks of the United 
States by a total of around $2,600,000,000. 

We are quoting these figures to prove to our 
readers that the present financial situation is 
not critical except in so far as the Federal Re- 
serve Board arbitrarily makes it critical. Ex- 
cess reserves are available in sufficient volume 
so that the Federal Reserve Board can, if it 
wishes, prevent any really serious panic. Dur- 
Federal Reserve 
Board evidently has had a large part in reduc- 


ing the last six months the 
ing the total value of agricultural crops by 
something like $3,000,000,000. Altho 
a tremendous reduction means that many farm- 
ers will get no pay for their work in the year 
1920, the Federal Reserve Board doubtless re- 


gards this reduction as a healthful symptom. 


such 


And so it might be if every one else was af- 
fected by the Federal Reserve Board policy as 
is the farmer. But no manufacturer has cut 
the price of his product so severe ly as the price 
of corn and cotton has been cut. Pig tron, 
that basic industrial commodity, still remains 
steady at $42 a ton, which has been the price 
for the last six months. The farmer is prac- 
tically certain that the Federal Reserve Board 
will reverse its policy before there has been as 
severe cuts in retail prices of manufactured 
goods as there has been in prices of farm 
products. 

It seems to us that if the Federal Reserve 
Board ‘is going to serve the nation in the 
largest way possible, it should adopt a more 
definite policy as to a general price level to- 
ward which we should tend. 
there is talk that prices will keep right on go- 
ing down until they are very nearly on the pre- 
war basis. To us this seems utter foolishness. 
We do not believe that even the Federal Re- 


In some quarters 


serve Board, with all its power, could send 
prices as low as that, altho, we must confess 
that for the time being it seems to be experi- 
menting to see just how far it can go without 
causing disaster. 

As a possible basis for a general policy we 
week, 
namely, that we should strive to maintain a 


here repeat our suggestion made last 
price level which will be approximately 70 per 
cent above the pre-war level. We suggest 70 
per cent for two reasons: (1) At the present 
time we have from 65 to 70 per cent more 
money in circulation per capita than we had 
just before the war. (2) Railroad rates as 
now adjusted are about 70 per cent above the 
pre-war rates. If we could gradually bring 
prices of our principal commodities and of la- 
bor to a level which would correspond to the 
level of money in circulation and of railroad 
rates, that would be fair .reatment for every- 
body, and it would also give us a measuring 
stick, which we sadly lack. 

A price level 70 per cent above the pre-war 
level would involve some changes in prices of 
certain farm products. This is shown in the 
table following, in which the prices in the first 
column are on the basis of 70 per cent above 
in the 


the pre-war level, while second column 


are shown prices actually prevailing at the 
present time: 
Corn at Chicago, per bushel.... $1.04 $ .91 
Oats at Chicago, per bushel aa .70 54 
Wheat at Chicago, per bushel «wer ioe 2.15 
Hogs at Chicago, per hundredweight.. 12.00 14.50 
No. 2 pig-iron at Birmingham, per ton. 22.00 42.00 
Coke at Connellsvile, per ton......... 5.40 16.50 
Crude petroleum at New York, per 

BARON 6a vameeiiee weve eeeeaeass -. 2.90 6.10 
Lumber, per 1,000 feet .........-.000- 41.00 55.00 


It will be seen from the foregoing that if we 
were to adopt a price level of 70 per cent above 
the pre-war level, corn and oats would sell for 
more than they are now bringing, while wheat 
and hogs would sell for less. The reduction in 
pig iron, coke, crude petroleum and lumber 
would be These latter products 


are really at the basis of our industrial sys- 


very great, 


tem, and there will not be any very marked de- 
crease in prices of principal products until 
there is such decrease in the prices of these 
products. 

At the present time the prices of the prinei- 
pal agricultural products are terribly out of 
line with prices of these other basic commodi- 
ties. This is a highly dangerous situation. If 
it should continue, it would bring about wide- 
spread agricultural disaster, which would cer- 
tainly be communicated to our industries and 
thru them to all classes of our people. 

A price level for farm products which is less 
than 70 per cent above the pre-war normal will 


ruin thousands of farmers who hav 


bought 
land during the past two years with a small 
It will drive hundreds of thou- 


sands of others out of farming. 


payment down. 
It will greatly 
wide~- 
spread discontent, which may take the form of 


lessen farm production. It will creat 
farm movements far more radical than have 
ever taken place in this country. The burning 
of cotton gins in the south is a case in point. 
In the case of some agricultural products this 
170 per cent price level would mean some loss. 
But if other commodities were brought down to 
the same level, the farmer could well afford to 
stand such loss, for with this would go a con- 
siderable reduction in retail prices of many ar- 
ticles and also a_ considerable reduction in 
wages of unskilled labor. 

The constantly unsettled price level has 
much to do with preventing our getting settled 
down. As long as the price level is shifting, 
the tendency is to spend more time in watching 


the change in prices than in producing. Sud- 
den shifts in the price level wrong many 


classes, and consequently produce serious un- 
rest. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
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profits of the concern go directly to the patrons and 
not to the stockholder In Iowa and the corn belt 
general the patronage dividend method has been 
most in favor with our codperative elevators, while 
the no-profit method has been used with most 
creameri«¢ The pooling systems used in the west 
are of course 1} ally no-profit systems, in that 
all the farm products of a given kind over a certain 
period are pooled and id, the expenses of opera- 
tion of the marketing association subtracted, and the 


entire remainder paid to the farmers in proportion to 
the amount and the grade of produce sold 

As to the difficulty of identification of these co- 
operative , the Iowa law provides one meth- 
od by limiting the use of the word 
in the title of the company to those which conform 
to the state law. This is a valuable provision, but 
it certainly does not go far enough. Not every one 
in the state is familiar with the provisions of the 
law, and too many are deceived by a corporation 
title which implies the use of coéperative methods 
even tho that word is not itself used. At the pres- 
ent time the words, “ass ” “corporation,” 
“exchange,” “company,” “society” and “union” are 
construed to mean the same. It would be a great 
aid to clear thinking in this situation if it could be 
definitely established by law that the terms “asso- 
ciation,” “exchange,” “society” and “union” could 
be used in the titles only of codperative concerns, 
and that terms like “company” and “corporation” 
should be restricted to stock companies organized 
for profit 

One of the difficulties of changing some of our 
joint stock companies, which are largely owned by 
farmers, into corporations organized under the terms 
of the coéperative law, lies in the fact that our co- 
operative laws in the corn belt are not yet in per- 
fectly satisfactory form. It may possibly be advis- 
able to change the titles as suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraph, to make some provision regarding 
voting powers so as to limit the voting power to 
actual farmers, to insist upon reports being made 
at regular intervals to the secretary of state, and 
to decrease the amount of reserve fund which is 
demanded by the present Iowa law. 

While it is absolutely necessary that the coép 
erative company be operated for the benefit of the 
patrons and not for the stockholders, an insistence 
upon patronage dividends or upon the _ no-profit 
methods of operation brings the codperative con- 
cern at once up against the problem of adequate 
financing At the present time the average co- 
operative organization in the middle-west does not 
have sufficient money to handle its business in the 
proper manner. This is largely because there is no 
motive for the investor to put his cash in the con- 
cern If dividends are limited to a low amount 
and if the management exerts all its efforts in be- 
half of the patrons, stockholders will not be encour- 
aged to invest their surplus funds in this type of 
enterprise 

The financing problem is inextricably connected 





“coope rative” 


ociation, 


armers Organize Marketing 


HE Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa 
has organized the “Iowa Farmers’ Marketing 

Association,” a state buying and selling organiza- 
tion. This organization will engage in the whole 
marketing of grain, for the farmers’ companies of 
Towa. It will own memberships on a number of 
grain exchanges, and will own and operate neces 
sary terminal grain elevators 

This company will also function as a wholesale 
purchasing company for the different farmers’ com 
panies in the state in the matter of purchasing such 
commodities as twine, mill-feeds, flour, coal, lum 
ber and other commodities used on the farm 

At a meeting of the board of directors held at 
the office of the association on October 11th and 
12th, a temporary organization was effected, with 
the following directors and officers: S. J. Cotting 
ton, Stanhope, Iowa, president: C. H. Nelson, Gar 
ner, Iowa, vice-president; FE. A. Hicks, Geneva, Iowa, 
treasurer; B. E. Morton, Rockwell City, Iowa, direc- 
tor; Simon Kemmerer, Ames, Iowa, director; Jor- 
gen Anderson, Graettinger, Iowa, director: R. A. 
Holman, Rockwell, Iowa, director: J. R. Sweeney, 
Sheldon, Iowa, director; E. H. Huibregtse, Hull, 
Iowa, director; Frank M. Myers, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
secretary 

The authorized capital stock of the association 
will be one million dollars. The par value of shares 
will be five hundred dollars. Enough capital will 
be raised at once to begin the operation of whole- 
sale purchasing of supplies in the immediate future. 

For the marketing of grain, a committee is now 
conferring with a similar committee from the Farm- 


(Continued from page 2467) 


with the work of planning the organization of the 
cooperative concern. It is absolutely necessary 
that the main efforts of the management be turned 
toward the betterment of the condition of the pa- 
tron. It is also necessary that the stockholder re- 
ceive a sufficiently liberal concession so that the 
concern may be adequately financed. The working 
out of a compromise which will permit the attain- 
ments of both ends is one of the tasks of codpera- 
tive work in the-middle-west. 

Unsatisfactory as the Iowa law is in some re- 
together with the other state laws, still 
offers an opportunity for farm organizations to make 
reasonably sure that they are working toward truly 
cooperative ends. Many of our old joint stock 
farmers’ corporations have changed over to systems 
approved by the state laws. This is easily done. 
A special meeting can be called, a quorum obtained 
by having present the owners of two-thirds of the 
outstanding stock, and a resolution adopted in- 
structing the officers to change the articles of in- 
corporation and the by-laws to conform to the co- 
operative laws of the state. Many of our strongest 
and most able organizations have made this change. 
A great many, however, like the ones reported 
above, cling to their old methods and continue to 
earn dividends at the expense of the patrons of the 
association. The continued existence of corpora- 
tions of this kind is a perpetual menace to coépera- 
tive principles. Farmers who see the social worth- 
lessness of these bogus codperative concerns are 
turned against the codperative idea. 

One of the principal necessities in the progress 
of coéperative work in the corn belt is that every 
farmer learn to distinguish a real codperative con- 
cern from this imitation variety. The discussions of 
cooperative work which take place in the usual farm 
organization meeting will do much to improve these 
conditions and make it impossible for fake concerns 
to impose on the loyalty of their rural constituents. 

A. L. Middleton, of Eagle Grove. Iowa, a farmer 
with long experience in coéperative work, made a 
good statement on this point the other day: “The 
job of a coéperative concern,” said he, “is to make 
a market rather than an investment.” 

The Farmers’ Coéperative Company of Eagle 
Grove, in whose affairs Mr. Middleton has had a 
guiding hand for years, is in itself a good example 
of applied coéperative principles. It was originally 
a corporation of the old farmers’ elevator type. 
After the passage of the state coéperative law, how- 
ever, the shareholders changed at once to comply 
with the new law. 

The maximum limit of dividends on stock at 
Eagle Grove was placed at 8 per cent. This marks 
a distinct improvement over the Iowa law, which 
allows 10 per cent. Iowa has the highest limit of 
any state in this territory on its dividend rating. 
Eight per cent is the usual maximum allowed by 
the state laws. As required in the state law, a re- 
serve fund and an educational fund are set aside 
out of the profits. After this is done, the surplus 


spects, it, 


ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Illinois, in which 
state a similar organization is being perfected, in ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of necessary terminal 
elevators. Necessary memberships will be secured 
in the different grain exchanges and branch broker- 
age offices will be established wherever necessary. 

The farmer elevators of Illinois took a similar 
step several weeks ago. The Illinois company was 
capitalized at $100,000, under the Illinois coépera- 
tive law. Dividends for the Illinois concern are to 
be paid at from 8 to 10 per cent, with any surplus 
pro-rated back to the elevators. The main work of 
the Illinois association, for the first year at least, 
will probably be the purchasing of staple articles 
for the member elevators. This side of the work 
will also be emphasized by the Iowa organization. 
The larger problems of grain marketing will be more 
difficult to handle and will probably be discussed 
in connection with other farm organizations. 

The Iowa plan has long been under considera- 
tion. In previous years committees have been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of investigating the propo- 
sition of handling farmers’ grain thru the terminal 
markets. At the annual convention of the associa- 
tion, held in Sioux City in January, 1920, a resolu- 
tion was adopted instructing a committee to recom- 
mend a plan for carrying grain thru the terminal 
markets. 

The work of this committee led up to this organ- 
ization of a company to act as a general marketing 
and purchasing association. A meeting of accred- 
ited delegates from all farmers’ elevator and lum- 
ber companies, codperative elevator companies, the 


is divided among the patrons according to the 
amount of business done during the year, 

In creameries and in some cooperative si the 
no-profit method of operation rather than pat. 
ronage dividend method has been used quite ey. 
tensively. With the creameries this seem be 
quite a successful system, as it has proy ith 
the pooling system of the growers on th: fic 
coast. Codéperative stores, however, have ; had 
very good success with this method. As t ch- 
dale people long since found out, altho mar ur 
coéperative stores have not yet discovered 1 rin- 
ciple, it is not wise to plan on cutting prof wn 
to nothing and to sell goods or service at c plus 


operating charges. The safer plan is to c} he 


usual commercial rate. This gives a wo ur: 
plus to handle the ups and downs of bu nd 
makes for easier management. 

Under such a plan, of course, codperati 1S80- 
ciations will have a considerable surplus at the end 
of the year. If it’s a profit-making, rather in a 
truly coéperative concern, this will go to t} tock. 
holders in dividends. If it is a real coéperative or. 


ganization, the surplus will be divided among the 
patrons in proportion to the business done 

In an elevator company handling $200,000 worth 
of corn, for instance, a farmer who sold $1,000 worth 
thru the elevator will receive back at the end of 
the year one-two hundredth of the surplus. In a ¢o. 
operative store doing a business of $50,000 vear, 
a farmer spending $500 would have a refund at the 
end of the year of one-one hundredth of th irplus 
It is essential that provision be made in the coép. 
erative law that these patronage dividends be based 
on the value of the material bought and sold and 
not on the quantity. The Iowa law is extremely 
vague on this point. It provides that ‘dividends 
shall be on raw material delivered.” A more in- 
telligent clause is found in the Oregon coéperative 
law, where it is stated specifically that the net 
earnings shall be distributed “in proportion to the 
value of commodities supplied to or sold thru the 
association.” Under the Iowa law it might be pos- 
sible for a man who sold 1,000 bushels of clean No. 
2 corn to receive the same dividend that w given 
to the farmer who turned in No. 4 corn with a large 
amount of dockage. 

For the farmers who believe in coéperation and 


who want to give the codperative principl ther 
opportunities for service, there are two |! of 
action that seem to be immediately imperati One 
task is to amend the coéperative law wh¢ is in 
Towa, it does not adequately outline the character- 
istics of a codperative concern. The other is to 
convert the stock companies owned by farmers into 
real codperative associations. The two propositions 


are inter-related. A good law will help separate 
the bogus from the real codéperative concern and 
will hasten the change. Agitation for conversion 
of old-style farmers’ companies into codperative as- 
sociations will help build up sentiment for a change 
in the law. 


Association 


Farmers’ Educational and Coéperative Union, Equity 
companies, the Iowa Federation of Farm Bureaus, 
and all other interested organizations thruout the 
entire state, will be called in the very near future 
for the purpose of completing the permanent a: gat’ 
ization. 


Corn vs. Coal for Fuel 


Since corn has gone so low in price, whereas coal 


in most localities has not gone down any, tliere 1s 
talk among farmers about burning corn f el 
Back in 1986, when corn was selling around 10 to 
15 cents a bushel on most corn belt farms com 
parison of this sort was made at the Nebra x 
periment station. As a result of these expe! 
it was determined that a ton of Nebras oal 
had a fuel value equivolent to about fifty bushels of 
corn. With corn selling at 60 cents a bu on 
the farm, it will be necessary for coal to for 


more than $30 a ton before it becomes worth 
to burn corn. 

In all this we are not considering the fa 
effect on the corn price! which would result from 


consuming a considerable amount of it as f I 
two hundred million bushels of the United 1L@5 
corn crop this year were used as fuel, the n¢ sult 


would probably be a greater total value the 
crop remaining. We do not believe, howevé that 
the farmers are prepared to take any step of this 
sort in their present state of organization, and it 
seems utterly foolish except under extraordinary 
conditions to burn corn rather than coal. 
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1d champion Ayrshire bull shown by Alta Crest Farm. Grand champion Guernsey cow shown by Jones & McKerrow 
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Grand champion Jersey cow shown by Longview Farm. 
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Baird Bros.’ grand champion Holstein bull. Aitken Bros.’ grand champion Holstein cow. 
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Holstein dairy herd shown by Aitken Bros. 
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The Pooling System and Co-operation 


VERY cooéperative marketing organ- 
~ ization in California has for one 
of its fundamental! features the plan of 


By HERMAN STEEN 


(Copyright 1920, by Standard Farm Papers, Inc.) 


One local has one pool, which closes 
November 30th. All oranges delivereg 


between the beginning of the eason, 





pooling the crops it handles. Under 
the pooling system, each kind and 
quality of product is kept separate, and 
the returns from the sale of the crup 
are divided among those who produced 
it. In other words, every farmer re- 
ceives the same price as every other 
farmer for an equal quality of product. 

For example, the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers, Inc., will handle 


The pool is recognized as an essential factor in co-operative . 
marketing work in California. ‘‘Producers should never compete 
against each other in the sale of their crops. 
receive, for a product of the same quality, the same price per 
pound as every other man in the association. 
absolutely fair; it is just, and it keeps one man from having an 
advantage over any other man within the marketing association.” 


Every man should 


The pool idea is 


and November 30th are in the early 
pool. This is sold separately fron the 
pool which begins December Ist, ang 
includes all the rest of the 


n’s 
crops. Some orange associations rm 
a new pool every month, others haye 
only one for the year. Nearly al| of 


them operate a “frost pool,” which jp. 
cludes all fruit that has been frosteq. 
Managers and officers of th CObp- 











around 250,000,000 pounds of prunes of 
the 1920 crop. These are divided into 
grades by sizes—those running from 20 to 30 to the 
pound are one grade, the 30 to 40s another grade, 
100 size, in which grade 


and so on up to the 90 te 
the smallest prunes fall 

When the farmers bring in their prunes, 
orted into size 


the fruit 
fruit 
and the various 


is graded and Second-cla 
is kept separate from the first-class, 
sizes are all packed separately. Each farmer’s fruit 
is lost in the shuffle; all that Farmer Jones has is 
a receipt giving him credit for so many pounds of 
20 to 30’s, so many of 30 to 40’s, and so on. 

Let us consider the 20 to 30 size alone. Suppose 
there are 5,000,000 pounds of them in all. The as- 
sociation fixes a price of 25 cents per pound on this 
fize, which is a luxury grade of prunes, and much 
higher than any other grade One million pounds 
sell at 25 cents per pound. The demand is usually 
strong, so the association raises the price to 28 cents 
per pound and _ sells another one million pounds at 
that price. The heavy demand continues, so the 
price goes to 30 cents, and one million pounds are 
disposed of at that prices Business slows up, per- 
haps, so the price of 20 to 30's falls to 27 cents, at 
which price the fourth million pounds goes on the 
market. The remaining one million pounds do not 
find a ready sale, and are finally disposed of at 22 
cents late in the season. 

The association bookkeeper counts up his cash, 
and finds that the five million pounds brought in a 
gross total of $1,320,000. Perhaps one wholesaler in 
Detroit went broke and left the association holding 
the sack to the item of $20,000. That is subtracted. 

The average cost of selling prunes this year, in- 
cluding agents, advertising, overhead and everything, 
is two per cent, let us say. So two per cent is de- 
ducted from the $1,300,000, and the rest is ready to 
be paid to the growers. It leaves $1,274,000 to be 
divided. That figures out exactly 25.48 cents per 
pound for all the five million pounds of prunes in 
the 20 to 30 pool this year. 

Now actually the growers were paid an advance 
of 15 cents per pound on all 20 to 30 prunes in Sep- 
tember, when they delivered the crop to the associa- 
tion. The association borrowed the $750,000 neces- 
sary to pay this advance, giving its note at the bank 
Suppose the first batch of one million pounds of 
prunes was sold in October at 25 cents. The asso- 
ciation immediately receives $250,000 That much 
of the loan is repaid. In November the second one 
million 
comes into the treasury. 
is taken up. 

In December the 30-cent sale is made, and $300,000 
comes in The rest of the note is taken up, and 
$80,000 is left in the treasury There is not enough 
to divide at this time, and any- 
way there is interest to pay and 
general expenses to meet The 
$80,000 is retained for the time 
being, tho it 
growers and will eventually be 
paid to them. 

In January, the one million 
pounds are sold at 27 
making the total amount in the 
treasury of the 20 to 30 pool 
$350,000, less the expense of sell- 
ing. On February Ist, the direc- 
tors decide to pay five cents per 
pound on this pool, and the 
growers are soon in possession 
of checks. Then the last one 
million pounds are sold, bring- 
ing in $220,000 more. A few col- 
lections are slow, and the exact 
amount of the expense can not 
be calculated until the end of 
the season, so it is necessary to 
keep a little on the safe side. A 
further payment of five cents is 
made on April Ist, the growers 
by that time receiving a total of 
25 cents per pound 

It takes time to wind up the 
business of the year, so it is 
August ist before the 20 to 30 


pounds is sold at 28 cents, and $280,000 
Another slice of the note 


belongs to the 


cents, 


pool is ready to be finally closed. The books then 
show that a final payment of 28 cents per hundred 
pounds can be made, so the directors authorize the 
payment and closing of the pool. The money re- 
ceived for 20 to 30 prunes has all been paid to the 
growers, less only the expense of selling the crop. 

Farmer Jones had 5,000 pounds of 20 to 30 prunes, 
while Farmer Smith had 10,000 pounds. Those 
prunes were delivered along in the fall, each man 
being paid 15 cents per pound at the time of deliv- 
ery. On February list, both Jones and Smith re- 
ceived five cents per pound. On April Ist they re- 
ceived another five cents per pound. On August Ist, 
they receive 48 cents per hundred pounds each. 

Now Jones’ and Smith’s prunes went into the pack- 
ing house and were packed along with thousands of 
pounds more prunes of the 20 to 30 size. They soon 
lost their identity and nobody could tell.any of 
them from the others in that bin, because they were 
all of the same grade Supposing, however, that 
the prunes Jones grew (they are no longer his, be- 
cause the association obtained title to them when 
they were delivered) sold for 30 cents per pound 
finally, while the ones Smith grew brought only 22 
cents per pound. Each man, however, is paid the 
same, as it was not Smith’s fault that his prunes 
brought only 22 cents, and it was not to Jones’ credit 
that his brought 30 cents. 

Our readers will understand, of course, that this 
is an imaginary case—that the actual handling of 
the pool Ts considerably more complicated than this 
example shows. This story illustrates exactly the 
method of operation and brings out clearly the gen- 
eral method of operating the pool. In practice, the 
fluctuation in prices would be much less—it is prob- 
able that it would not vary one cent per pound dur- 
ing the whole year. 

The pooling plan is used in every coéperative mar- 
keting association in California. The method of 
operation varies considerably in different associa- 
tions. The prune and apricot, dried peach, almond 
and raisin associations, as well as several others, 
employ the year-around pool. That is, there is only 
one general pool for each crop, and that pool is kept 
open until all of that crop is sold. 

The egg-selling associations at Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, however, have a new pool each week. 
For example, the eggs of the week of October 17th 
ta 23d are sold together and the proceeds divided. 
The eggs received by the association the week of 
October 24th to 30th make up another pool, and 
s0 on. 

The citrus growers have 
these varying to suit the local associations, which 
comprise the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 


several kinds of pools, 





Raisin Drying in the San Joaquin Valley 


erative associations in California were 


united in saying that the poo! i ec. 
essary part of the machinery of their organizations. 
“Producers should never be competing again ch 
other in the sale of their crops,” said one leading 


codperator. “Every man should receive for his No, ] 
product the same price per pound as ever ‘ther 
man in the association. The pool idea is absolutely 
fair, it is just, and it keeps one man from ving 
an advantage over any other man within the mar. 
keting association.” 

The pooling idea has been used » some extent by 
farmers’ marketing agencies in his part of the 
country. The most conspicuous example is the 
wool pools of the central states, which this year 
include 20,000,000 pounds or more of wool This 
wool is all graded and sold by grade, every man get. 
ting the same price per pound for one grade of wool. 

Several of the codperative milk marketing agen. 
cies use the pooling plan. For example, the Twin 
City Milk Producers’ Association, of Minnesota, usu- 
ally sells the bulk of its milk to distributing com. 
panies in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and makes 
the rest up into cheese. The milk made into cheese 
nay yield $1 per 100 pounds less than that sold as 
whole milk, but the proceeds from the sale of milk 
are divided equally among all milk producers. It 
makes no difference to a member of that associa 
tion whether his milk goes into chgese or into quart 
bottles for city delivery. He gets the same price 
either way. 

The Michigan Potato Growers’ Exchange is anoth- 
er marketing association which employs the pooling 
plan. A daily pool has been devised, so that the re 
turns on all potatoes of a given grade sold on one 
day are averaged up, and each grower receives the 
same price per bushel. 

The pooling system is not as complicated as it 
sounds. As far as I could learn, it is one of the 
easiest parts of the codperative system in California 
to operate, and instead of being a source of trouble, 
it seems to be one of the best safeguards against 
trouble. 





World Wheat Situation 


The world wheat situation is much stronger than 
present rather low would indicate. Our 
wheat speculators have apparently been thinking 
more about price reductions in Ford cars than about 
world supply and demand conditions. So far as 
the United States is concerned there was a total 
of only 608,000,000 bushels on hand October Ist 
compared with 747,000,000 bushels a year ago. The 
farmers have already marketed around 250.0 00) 
bushels of the 1920 crop and the 470,000,000 bushels 
which are still in the hands of farmers are 

most part held by men w are 
in no rush to market. 
Europe needs to import 


prices 


this 


year around 650,000,000 bu Is 
of wheat. Her total crop this 
year, altho somewhat better 


than last year, is still about 25 
per cent below the pre-war nor 
mal. Of the 650,000,000 |} ls 
which Europe needs the | 


States will probably fur 


around 280,000,000 bushe 
nearly half, and Canada and 
Argentina about the ime 


the 


Thanks to the fact that 
United States, Argentina and 
Canada this year produced 
about 200,000,000 bushels more 
than they customarily 4d 
fore the war, there will 
most enough wheat to go roul I 
Russian observers claim 
is little danger of any. < 
erable exports of wheat trom 
that country 

The United States is the we 
inating factor in the rid 
wheat situation. The weakness 
of the situation is that export 
buyers are few and posted, the 
farmers many and not. 
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The Nolan Bill 


and the Fai armer 


By H. G. HATHORN 


Before Annual Convention cf Farm Mortgage Banks Association 


The Ralston-Nolan bill violates the 
les of sound and equitable taxa- 


rint 
a rst, because it is based on the 
theory of the single land tax, which all 
jocal trials have proved a failure, and 
which has never even had a trial by a 


tional government of recognized sta- 
t second, because it specifically 
exemption for one class of in- 





rovides 
. a0 capital and imposes additional 
purd on another class, equally de- 
serving of exemption; third, because it 
empowers the federal government to 


impose a direct tax on real property, 
a taxing function which should only 
be ex sed by county, municipal and 
state vernments. 


The Ralston-Nolan bill does not at- 


tempt to improve existing tax laws, 
equal unfair distribution, or lessen 
the burden on the whole people; on the { 
other hand, it seeks, by unjust dis- 


crimination, to shift a part of the un- 


din ed burden from one class to 
anot class. 

Tl Ralston-Nolan bill penalizes 
thrift and industry because it would 
impose a direct tax on values actually 


created by the owners of valuable farm 


The Ralston-Nolan bill provides the 
means for certain highly organized in- 


dustries to escape a part of their just 
obligation, and, on the other hand, 
comp another class, not so well or- 
ganized, to assume obligations not 
prope belonging to them. 


The Ralston-Nolan bill makes no at- 
tempt to eliminate objectionable fea- 
tures of the present federal income tax 
law; ic merely seeks to reduce the tax 
paid by its advocates, and, without sug- 
gesting equitable adjustment, would 
place an additional tax on another class 


who are themselves already paying a 
federal tax, the same in proportion 
to their incomes as that paid by other 


individuals, industries and business 


concer! With a contemptuous indif- 
ference to all principles of right and 
justice, the advocates of this bill ig- 
nore the fact that nearly all the farm- 
er’s capital is invested in the land it- 
self; that his land is no more liable 


to eit] er federal or local taxation than 
is the capital invested in any other 
business enterprise or industrial pur- 
suit; and that the bill specifically pro- 


vides exemption from federal taxation 


for one class of invested capital, and, 
with no color of right, imposes a heavy 
additional burden on another class, 
equally deserving of consideration. 


With characteristic stupidity, they seek 
to perpetrate this gross injustice, and 
thus they furnish the strongest possible 
incentive to every man and every in- 
terest gaining support directly or indi- 
rectly from agriculture to organize and 


force the defeat of their nefarious 
schemé 
The Ralston-Nolan bill gives no 


credit for land values actually created 
by individual effort and augmented by 
development for which concerted local 
Pride and community coéperation are 
alone responsible. Diversified farming 
With the proper rotation of crops is the 
only system of farming that will inevit- 
ably add intrinsic value to the land 
and certainly inerease both individual 
and community wealth. 

The organization called “Committee 
of Manufacturers and Merchants on 
Federal Taxation,” No. 1346 Altgeld 
Street, Chicago, has unwittingly pro- 
duced both the strongest possible argu- 
Ment against the Ralston-Nolan bill 
and prima facie evidence that the sin- 


gle-taxers and their theories are being 
used to forward the unworthy pur- 
Doses of certain business interests. 


This organization is broadcasting the 
Country with misleading propaganda, 
aid boastfully points to the rapid 
frowth and great financial strength of 
the advocates of the Ralston-Nolan bill. 
On page 6 of their pamphlet, “Sane 





Taxation,” is found the following tab- 
ulation, viz.: 
“WATCH US GROW! 

“The following figures show the in- 
crease in the number of business houses 
(with aggregate amount of capital in- 
vested) that have expressed themselves 
in favor of reducing the federal tax 
burden on industry, and placing an 
excise tax of one per cent on the priv- 
ilege of owning Jand valued (regard- 


less of improvements) over $10,000: 

“Sept., 1919,  300...... $ 55,000,000 

“Nov., 1919, 550...... 106,000,000 

“Jan. 1920, 1,200...... 230,000,000 

“Mar., 1920, 7,100...... 1,300,000,000 
UY vscicias 


Analysis of these figures show that 
in September, 1919, the average capi- 
tal of each of the business concerns 
then advocating the Ralston-Nolan bill 
was $183,333. By March, 1920, their 
number had grown to 7,100, and the 
average capital of each was. $183,126. 
Men of wealth and corporations of 
great financial strength have always 
been able, by their power and influ- 
ence and by organized action, to es- 
cape their proportionate share of taxa- 
tion, either by direct evasion, by ex- 
emptions and immunities procured by 
questionable legislation, or by passing 
the obligation on to the consumer. This 
tabulation, headed by the slogan, 
“Watch Us Grow,” is direct proof of a 
sinister conspiracy, daily gaining mo- 
mentum, to shift an obligation common 
to all citizens and tax-payers of this 
republic; remove it from those best 
able to bear it, and place it not on all 
of the less wealthy members of society, 
but on one class only, the farmers, a 
class that has always contributed most 
to the wealth of the nation in propor: 
tion to the profits made, and whe 
alone of all classes, can not further 


shift the tax burden, because it lies 
finally on the major portion of their 
capital, the land they cultivate. 


The predatory interests, who are the 
real strength of the movement exem- 
plified by the Ralston-Nolan bill, 
no illusions concerning single tax doc- 
trines, and no conscientious scruples 
about the unjust discriminations di- 
rected against another class, or the un- 
fair exemptions provided for their own. 





Pasturing vs. Cropping 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Can I get as good a return by put- 
ting my $150 land into pasture for 
dairy cows as I can by farming it in 
corn, oats and wheat ’ 

During the past three years crop- 
ping this kind of land has given decid- 
edly better returns than pasturing. 
The dairy cow for the greater part of 
the time has been decidedly unprofita- 
ble as compared with the raising of 


crops. As to what the future will 
bring forth is anyone’s guess, but in 


view of the fact that there now seems 
to be a temporary over-production of 
crops, especially of corn, we believe 
that there is a lot to be said for a pol- 
icy of putting rather more than the 
usual amount of land down to pasture. 
Dairying should be rather more prof- 
itable during the next five years than 
it has during the past five years. 





Strong Measures 


The daily papers are carrying re- 
ports from the south to the effect that 
in some districts the cotton growers 
are determined to stop the ginning of 
cotton until the price goes up. During 
the night, notices have been tacked 
up on several cotton gins, warning the 
proprietors to shut down under penalty 
of destruction of the gin. Of course 
that is an effective way of keeping cot- 
ton off the market, but in the long run 
it is not the wise way. Violence in 
such matters always reacts. Public 
sentiment will not sustain it. 


have 

















INVEST IN BONDS 


RESENT CONDITIONS have resulted in a gre 
deal of short term financing because many corpora- 


tions needing funds are unwilling to pay present 

high rates of interest over a long period. Rather 
than issue bonds maturing in twenty to thirty years, they 
sell securities which mature in one to five This 
gives the investor who has money available for a short 
period an exceptional opportunity to get sound security 
coupled with a high rate of interest. A new offering of this 
character is that of 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY 


7% Serial Gold Notes 


MATURITIES AND PRICES: 

Notes due Oct. 15, 1921, at 99.20 
and interest, 

Notes due Oct. 15, 1921, at 98.72 
and interest, to yield about 7.70% 


15, 1923, at 98.41 


and interest, 


years. 


to yield about 7.85% 


Notes due Oct. 
to yield about 7.60% 


WE RECOMMEND THESE NOTES FOR INVESTMENT 


Write Today for Our Circular Giving Full Information 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


E. B. WILSON, President DES MOINES, IOWA 












































70 


Degrees 
in 

Every 
Room 


HAT is the temperature we will guarantee you when you 
have a Campbell Winter Chaser furnace installed in your 
home. This heating system keeps a comfortable, even 

heat over the entire house all thru the coldest weather. 








Winter may be your unexpected guest almost any day. Right 
now, while you still have sufficient time to install a furnace before 
zero weather sets in, you should investigate furnaces—particularly 


WINTER? 


“AM PB PBELIS = 





===" CHAS 





Forty years of successful furnace building and heating experience assures you 
of the utmost in furnace construction when you choose a Winter Chaser. 


It has a large fire pot and combustion chamber which permits the fuel to burn 
slowly, consuming the gas and smoke; a fifteen-gallon water battegy, the 
largest in any furnace, which provides moist, balmy, healthful air ; “a big 
jacket that assures the circulation of a large volume of warm air, the secret of / 
economical heating. Ps 











A guarantee for ten years against giving out of any part, except the grates yf 
and smoke pipe, is given with every Winter Chaser. y 


we Campbell 
Heating Co., 


See the Campbell dealer in your town at once 

and learn every advantage of the Winter 

Chaser, or fill out the coupon and mail today. 1333 Locust St. 
Des Moines, la.— 


CAMPBELL HEATING COMPANY Poe h ease, by Be 
1333 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa oar 


beil’’s Winter Chaser, 
Also makers of CAMPBELL’S STEEL PIPELESS FUR 


also tell me about your 
house-heating plans. 
NACE, for those who prefer a “better” pipeless furnace. 


Name.... 








Z Address..... 
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Farm Bureau Activities and Problems | 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 











IOWA OFFICERS DISCUSS POLICIES 


Iowa 


n able to produce 


Only man in out of every 


hun‘ired has bee 


one 
oats 
cheaply enough thi ear so that they 
1 


would sell on the present market with 


out a loss, according 
en by the cost of production committee 


of the Feder 
October 


lowa Farm Bureau ation, 


at their meeting in Ame on 
12th 13tl TI 
the records presented shows that 
two men out of 196 wer able to pro 
duce oats for 40 cent 
two men had abnormally high yields, 
which made it po ) The average 
cost of production for the state was 75 
cents per bushel h | 
on the market the day the 
given was 41 cents Inve 
with ented imilat 
figuré A survey of 167 farm howed 
that only of the wheat 
ducers were getting cost of production 


and examination of 


OnLy 


these 


report was 
tigations 
winter wheat pre 


10) per cent pro 


at the present time. On the day of the 
report wheat wa elling on the mar 
ket at $1.70 per bushel, and the aver- 
age cost of production per bushel for 
“the entire survey showed $1.88 

This report was one of the most in- 
teresting events at the meeting of the 
Iowa Federation. It showed the result 
of constructive effort and illustrates 
that upon important work highly 
trained experts backed by committees 
get much further than merely com- 
mittee action by men busy with their 


individual lines of worl H. B. Munger 
and the committee deserve much cred 
it. The good report of the legislative 
committee, which has employed J. G 
Mitchell as their attorney, al 
sized the need of 
trained experts w 
ministrative direction of the 
legislation 
agricultural 


o empha 
and 
the ad 
officers 


departments 


rking under 
contem- 
inter 
measures es- 


Consideration of 
plated affecting the 
ests and submis: 
sential to the promotion of such inter 
ests the lines of work developed 


ion of 


are 


THE A. F. B. F. EXECUTIVE COMMITT 


The discussion of matters of policy 


and economic problems confronting 


farmers and decisions on future work 
occupied the greater part of the time 
at the of the 


mittee of American 


meeting executive com- 


the Farm Bureau 
Federation in Chicago on October 13th 
Additional 


be employed to push organization and 


and 14th. assistance is to 


A conference is to be 
called to dairy marketing 
problems A program of work was 
adopted for the Bureau of Economics 
and Research. Committees were ap- 
pointed to work out further details of 
packer legislation, shaping of policies 
of the extension service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 


financial work. 


conside r 


enlarging the wool committee to one 
man from each state 
A matter of much importance was 


the adoption of a motion defining the 
attitude of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation toward the commercial ac- 
tivities of the county and state organ- 
izations, as follows: “The Farm Bu- 
reau, as an organization, shall not en- 
gage in commercial activities, nor shall 
it hold bonds in organiza- 
tions undertaking such activities. It 
may encourage, however, the organiza- 
tion of such activities or industries as 
may and advisable to 
the board of directors.” 

Mr. Campbell asked for the codper- 


stocks or 


seem necessary 


by the legislative committee They 
have already examined the compiled 
code which will be up for action at the 
next session of the legislature and the 


new bills which have been offered by 
the code commission The principal 
work of the committee will be with 


the new proposed bills rather than with 
the recodification. 

The committee is adopting the plan 
the existing law and the 
the new bill in opposite 
By this means 


of itemizing 
provisions of 
and parallel columns. 
the changes contemplated will be im- 
mediately apparent, so that it will be 
useful to the legislators in their action 


Their report covered several bills on 
which serious action will need to be 
taken by the Federation. The one 
which created the most comment at 
the time of the report was that cover- 
ing the drainage law, which has been 
on the statute books for some fifteen 
vears, and upon which there have been 


rulings in the supreme court covering 
most of the disputed points. The fed- 
eration officers felt that any revision 
of this law would incur a large amount 
of litigation, which would not only 
slow up drainage but would be expen- 
sive to the farmer. Codperative asso- 
ciations, animal industry, weed laws, 
blue-sky laws, supervision of stock 
yards and protection in 
the matter of hail insurance, and other 


warehouses, 


similar bills are under the considera- 
tion of the committ« 4 motion was 
passed giving the committee a free 
hand to proceed with the investigation 
which they are making of needed agri- 
cultural laws, so as to protect in an 
adequate manner the farmers’ inter- 
ests at the coming session of the leg- 
islature 

The income tax committee was able 
to give a very good report of progress. 
They have been able to get a farm 
account book, which was worked up 
and proposed by the committee, ac- 


cepted by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 


ation of the American Farm Bureau 


Federation in organizing milk produc- 
ers’ associations in unorganized terri 
tory. The committee expressed its en- 


tire approval of this idea and offered 
to extend its services where needed 
for this purpose. The president was 
authorizéd to call a conference to con- 
sider the marketing of dairy products 
as soon as convenient 


enue as a basis for making an income 
tax report. The last page of the book 
is a summary and may be torn out 
and attached to the income tax report 
in lieu of the blank 1040-F or 1040-A. 
The treasurer’s report showed that 
the books have been audited, thus re- 
lieving Mr. Craven, former treasurer. 
The following amounts of assets are on 
hand at the present time: Cash, $47,- 
43 


140.15; bonds and securities, $143,- 
639.54 records and signs, $4,098.67; 
property and office equipment, $19,- 
320.99; total, $214,199.35. 

The committee on supply and de- 
mand reported that their work had 
been mostly an effort to get reliable 


figures as to production. A good deal 
of the work which had originally been 
outlined by their committee had been 


referred to the economics committee 
of the A. F. B. F. The results of the 
first quarterly reports, in which they 


endeavored to ascertain the amount 
of live stock on farms to be marketed, 
was disappointing, as they had been 
able to get only 10,357 reports from 
about 196,000 farms. They also showed 
that there was a great deal of misun- 
derstanding on the part of the farmers 
relative to the value of these reports, 
and that there is need for a great deal 
of education so that this misunder- 
standing may be done away with. A 
discussion which followed also showed 
that there is probably a need of a 
change in their plan of collecting these 
statistic and that instead of trying 
to compile a census they en- 
deavor to get an accurate report on 
the trend of conditions. 


should 


The marketing committee laid par- 
ticular emphasis upon a centralized 
marketing plan which is now being 
worked out in the Grain Marketing 
Committee of Seventeen and the Live 
Stock Marketing Committee of Fif- 
teen. Upon the recommendation of 
this committee the Iowa Federation 


appropriated $1,000 to pay its share 


forth the details of proposed remedies, 
including a rural credits bill distinctly 
different from any of those now pend- 
ing. This rural credits plan utilizes 
the present federal farm loan machin- 
ery and is apparently a simple, inex- 
pensive and efficient solution of the 
rural credits problem. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the meeting was the summary of or- 





Gray Silver presented a paper dis- ganization and membership activities. 
cussing the banking and credit situa- It was shown that since the latter part 
tion as affecting the farmer and set of July state organizations have been 

r “~ 
The Farm Bureau Album 
J. W. Lyman represents the men from the eighth district in the 

Iowa Federation He is another of those men who would not get his 

picture taken, so the photograph which you see of him is one obtained 

by lining him up against the side of a building. 
“Jim” Lyman one of those conservative, good- 


judgment 


his home in 


month for 
and now 





LYMAN 


due to the war situation. 


involved in the state work. 





natured men whose outstanding characteristic is sound 
was 
moved to Ohio when he was four, stayed there until 
he was nineteen, then came to Iowa and has made 
Adams 
type of man who gets ahead, for he worked by the 
years 
some 


He 


four 
owns 
worked upon as a hired man. 
president of the Farm Bureau in Adams county, as 
well as representative of the eighth district. 
came interested in the 
He is a strong believer in keeping up township 
organization and looking after the personal interests of the people in the 
county organization, as well as pushing some of the bigger problems 


born in 1859, in Wisconsin, 


county ever since. He is the 
when he first came to Iowa, 
of the farms which he first 
Mr. Lyman has been 


He be- 


Farm Bureau work at first, 











of the expense of the Committee of 
Seventeen, the assessment being on a 
basis of $10 per local organizat The 
committee also made some suggestions 
as to work in Iowa, some of the prin. 
cipal things being their ende to 
secure an open market with the Iowa 
packing houses, and the en Qe 
ment of local grain and live sto ir. 
keting associations. 

Under the general head of the mar. 
keting work there was con rable 
discussion as to matters of future pol- 
icy. The codperative live stock ship. 
ping associations of Iowa came before 
the board with the proposition of 
either affiliating with the Fa Bu- 
reau as a part of the Farm Bureau or. 
ganization or codperating closely with 


the organization. This brought out a 


question of policy, and a committee 
of three men, representing each organ- 
ization, was appointed to consider this 
problem and bring back a report at 
the next meeting. Those representing 
the Farm Bureau are C. F. Coverdale, 
A. Sykes and J. H. Nordhausen. Those 


representing the codperative shipping 
are Knute Espe, M. 8B, 
and E. H. Hawbaker. 

The annual meeting will be held on 
January 5th and 6th, at. Des Moines, 
A resolution was passed granting the 


associations 
Saar 


women equal privileges with the men 
as representatives to the meeting, if 
the counties so desired. Several 


changes were suggested in the consti- 


tution which will probably come up 
for decision at the annual meeting. 
They are that entering political cam- 
paigns makes resignation necessary 
for officers; that the offices of cre- 
tary and treasurer be made one of- 
fice; that the directors to the A. F. 
B. F. come from the hold-over officers 


of the state federation; that the 
dent and vice-president be made direc: 
tors-at-large with voting power, and 
that a per diem be allowed the officers 
for official meetings. 


KE MEETS 


formed in Rhode 
Texas and Florida. and that in North 
Carolina, Arkansas and North Dakota 
matters have progressed to the point 
that state organizations will be formed 
very soon. Owing to local conditions, 
Oklahoma has definitely decided not 
to put on a membership drive at pres 


presi- 


Island, Virginia, 


ent. In Wisconsin the Equity Union 
has practically completed arrange 
ments to affiliate with the Farm Bu 


reau. Membership campaigns are on 
in a large number of states and are 
increasing in both number and inten 
sity as the winter approaches. ‘There 
has been a very noticeable trend in re 
cent months to make the membership 
fee not than $5 and $10 is the 
popular figure. 

Those appointed on the committee 
to confer with the extension service in 
the shaping of policies are H. E. Tay: 
lor, Freehold, N. J.; James W. Morton, 
Athens, Ga., and C. E. Gunnels, Chi 
cago. The committee to consider 
packer legislation includes J. R. How 
ard, Gray Silver and Howard Leonard. 

Arrangements for the annual meet 
ing at Indianapolis, December 6th, 7th 


less 


and 8th, were worked out and commit 
tees on resolutions, credentials, amend 
ments and program were autho zed. 
The various states are reauested 1 


prepare and send in to the Chicago of 
fice at once all resolutions which they 
would like to have presented at tne 


annual meeting 
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WY YPM Go. Yh. 
In Northwestern Ohio and 
Northeastern Indiana 


Investigate these farms for yourself. Doitnow, 
5 ) you can see just what this year’s crops 
een. Compare the rich, productive soil 
crops that it has produced with the best 
ins own section. At present low prices, 
these Straus sections Offer you the 












Biggest Farm Opportunities 
on the Market Today 


Prices range from $175 to $325 an acre and terms 
oft vent are unusually favorable. Farms of 
ne r quality in older Corn Belt sectionsare 
bringing prices that are 50% to 100% higher. 

Come and see these farms. You will find them 
we proved, well-located, good markets, 


good roads, g00d neighbors, good schools and 
good irches~ and with an earning power that 
will <e money for you from the start and that 
is ce n to bring a rapid increase in value. 


Vrite for new Straus Red Bookm 
Valuable Farm Buyers Guide 
and Catalog of our Farms 


The Straus Brothers Company 
Established 1860 


Capitel and Surplus $4,000,000 
818 Straus Building Ligonier, Indiana 


















A SPECIAL 


Factory 


Cut-Price 
U. S. Officer’s Shoes 


Hand sewed, first grade fac- 
tory, cut down price. Direct 
to you at only $ Made 
of the best 6.85 Water- 
proof Mahogany calf leath- 
er, If these shoes are not 
just as we say, send them 
back. You do not lose a 
cent. Store price of this 
shoe is $10.00. Built for 
work and dress at the same 
time. If you are sending 
money order or check, do 
not include postage. Pay 
only for shoes. We pay 
postage. 

U.S. Army 
Marching Shoes 
First grade factory, cut-down 
price. Direct to you at only 
#5.15. Retail price of these 
shoes is ¢8.00. Made of the 
best elkskin waterproof 

leather. 

U.S. NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 418 
Westfield, Maas. 
































O STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most proauctive land 
into crops. Make more money, 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial, 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send postcard for 
free book. Introductory, 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
957 29th St. 
Centerville, towa 


0 Cents 


WORTH OF 
COMMON 
ORDINARY 


or Coal Oll wit keep this 
mp in operation for 
HOURS and will produce 









le 
viens “#@ SOO CANDLE POWER 
é of the purest, whitest and best light 
lo | Known toscience. Nothing to wear 
Smoke out or get out of order. Simple. Safe. 
No lute satisfaction guaranteed. 
Smet! Send for catalog showing lamps for 


ery, purpose; also special intro- 
ry Offer and agency pro: 
position. Write today. 
KNIGHT LIGHT & SODA FOUNTAIN 
COMPANY, Dept.192 Chicago 
Trappers Sup- 


_ 
Write for Trappers’ Guide, 
Ss. 


Piles at lowest prices. 
« rappers’ Supplies, G Laws, Fur market infor- 
& CO, 


Matio 
= FREE. E, W, BIGGS Blan Mag 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Hunting Search 
Lights, Animal 
Baits, and all 














Farm Bureau Notes 











McLean County Picnic—The annual 
Farm Bureau picnic of McLean county, 
Illinois, was a hummer. It was held in 
the beautiful park in Bloomington. 
After the first seventy-five hundred 
were served there was nothing left for 
the other two thousand. This is be- 
lieved to have been the largest attend: 
ed Farm Bureau picnic ever held in 
Illinois. The speakers were Henry 
C. Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer, and 


nois Agricultural Association. 


New Secretary in New Jersey—At 
the last meeting of the State Council 
of County Boards of Agriculture 
which is the State Federation of Farm 
Bureaus in New Jersey, Frank 
was appointed secretary of the Federa- 
tion for the coming year. Mr. App is 
the present head of the devartment of 
agronomy and farm management in 
New Jersey. Some of the counties in 
New Jersey are now figuring on start- 
ing on a $5 a year membership dues. 


Favor Five and .Six-Cent Husking 
Price—Recent meetings of the Farm 
Bureau boards in Tama and Dallas 
counties, Iowa, resulted in resolutions 
favoring a price of five cents for corn 
husking, where an elevator was fur- 
nished, and six cents without. The Dal- 
las County Farm Bureau, in recom- 
mending a price of five cents, stated 
that they fully realized that they were 
recommending a price considerably be- 
low that of last year, but in view of the 
fact that the price of corn has de- 
creased over 50 per cent, the farm op- 
erators would be justified in reducing 
the husking price at least 25 per cent. 

Audubon Holds Enthusiastic Picnic 
—One of the most successful Farm 
Bureau picnics which has been held in 
Iowa was in Audubon county. City 
people turned over the city to the Farm 
Bureau, with everything possible to 
make the picnic a success. The streets 
were a riot of color, business houses 
and public buildings being decorated 
for the event. Huge kettles of coffee 
were furnished for the picnic dinner. 
One of the big events of the day was 
a float display put on by the farmers. 








Four townships made the display and 
put on a parade which would make 
many of the big events in some of the 
cities sit up and take notice. The af- 
ternoon program staried with band 
music, a talk by Secretary Cunning- 
ham of the State Farm Bureau, athletic 
program, a ball game, and a big even- 
ing pavement dance. 


Howard Leonard, president of the Illi- | 





App 





Resent Attack on Howard—From va- | 


rious places in Iowa, we get definite 
statements resenting in a very forceful 
manner the action of a certain agri- 
cultural paper in the state for attack- 
ing the president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in a personal 
way for differing in viewpoints with 
the editor of the paper. At the Ot- 
tumwa meeting, this was brought out 
in a very definite fashion. One Farm 
Bureau exchange makes the following 


statement about a recent meeting: 
“One very forceful thing that was 
brought out in the meeting was the 


necessity of not condemning until we 
know that the officials who represent 
us have deserted the farmers. If we 
want good men to fill our state and 
national offices it will be necessary for 
us as a body of people to avoid con- 
demning these men for their actions 
until we know their reasons for those 
actions. It was suggested that to be 
able to know more of the county busi- 
it might be well to call the offi- 
cials of the county before the county 
or township meetings and ask them to 
explain why such-and-such actions were 
taken. If these officials are conscien- 
tiously trying to serve the people they 
will be more than glad to explain their 
reasons for their actions. This is not 
dabbling in politics; it is simply know- 


ness 








ing the facts.” 


























The joy of Light! 


LL you who supply the country with its 
food and are known far and wide as the 
progressive American farmer—all you 

who have an honest pride in your farm—con- 
sider a moment the joy of city light; dri/liant, 
instantaneous, noiseless clean light. 


Among the assets of your farm be able to 


OLT 


TRADE Magn 


CARBIDE LIGHTING AND COOKING PLANT 


because one of these carbide gas plants not 
only increases the value of your farm but saves 
you time—energy—health—money. 


The big advantage of a Colt plant is that at 
the twist of a finger it instantly makes ready 
the gas Hot Plate and smoothing iron, as well 
as light in the house and barns. 


No matches required, no dirt, no trouble, and 
the upkeep cost is small. 


A post card will bring full information about 
farm lighting plants. 


J. B. Colt Company 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. j 
C-10 




















Line — Ny get e ST 
are helping their husbands to prosper—are glad ~=—~~\ 
they encouraged them to go where they could make a home of their ~ 
own—save paying rent and reduce cost of living —where they 
could reach prosperity and independence py buying on easy terms. 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which through many years has yielded from 20 
to 45 bushels of wheat tothe acre. Hundreds of farmers in Western 
Canada have raised crops in a single season worth more than the whole 
cost of their land. With such crops come prosperity, independence, good 
bomes, and all the comforts and conveniences which make for happy living. 


Farm Gardens—Poultry—Dairying 


are sources of income second only to grain growing and stock raising, 
Good climate, good neighbors, churches, - AK a /Z 

schools, rural telephone, etc., rive you the mth 
opportunities of a new land with the con- ~ 
veniences of old settled districts. w 
For illustrated literature, maps, description cf 
farm opportunities in Manitoba, Saskat< hewan, 
and Alberta, reduced railway rates, etc., write 
Department of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


M. J. JOHNSTONE 202 W. Fifth $t., Des Moines, iowa 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., Si, Paul, Minn, 
Canadian Government Agent. 








































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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For Winter Eggs 








ead, and most experts would be hard 
put to it to separate the carcassés. 

Two things should be kept in mind 
by any one who wants to build up 





Wheat and Flour Rates mc 
Before the war the ocean shipping | 
rates on flour to Europe ran from two 


to six cents per hundred pounds more 

































a nn ad herd 1 PF he has a de. 
than the shipping rates on wheat. Now em i br a herd. Pros If he has a de 
ided yrelterence ) any one particu- ( 
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ound Such a dif nee tends to en lar breed, he will be better satisfied if Use j bi 
. rw a ti 7 Ae 7 ‘ he chooses that breed. (2) The mar- | sv 
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ie te at of mill — in sidered very carefully. For example, iS IGHT now — today —Ww hen Ja 
> DUS! SS ) Thhiii £ 0 oreigzn mill- . ° . . 
ers, and it give an also the bran | if there is one breed of hogs or of cat- your hens are building up fis 
rs, and it giv hem a he bri " ape 
at@i shorts. — tle decidedly more popular than any aftcr the molt—when your pullets are matur- dit 
a ee Cone were other breed within a radius of say fifty he inh developing their laying organs—give them re! 
J : nilles ’ rying ites egresa: aati ig tothe 3 
duce this difference between the cost | 7 * - ame oor Canes Sees Pratts Poultry Regulator. It costs but a trifle— 
f shi ng flour and s!] ping wheat | equal, it would be better for him to : a | yer month—but as in 
ond ft wonld seen that pecs mee un” | select that breed, both because he will Be ae a, iene ap 
and it would seem that they are en- | ; ife ‘it does make hens laye ap) 
i tots a tla Sacaes. fil wine cs deel fe-long users sa it doe 
titled to the help of the American | “nt aig ws —— ' po pasties i life ss bee 
. ; . , yme or his surplus a reason- 
farmer in this. Bran and short are | > ; : o pe M r eee pe wa 
able distance and ecause he ic i 
needed here for our dairvmen and for : P tt P, u try egu ator the 
their fertilizing value. It is bad na- | ‘Mt there are a — srgewart —— ratts 0 see 
tional policy to export fertilizing ma- of that partic ular bree in that com- im 
munity will bring in more customers for nearly fifty years has been America’s most popular oil 


terial, whether directly or indirectly 
The consumer also is interested, for, 
presumably, the larger the amount of 


theat the American miller andes i 
wh handles, Packing Hogs Go Up 


poultry tonic and conditioner. It is a medicin al Fag 5%) 
a natural tonic and he alth builder se 

of a rounded tablespoonful for « ach ten 
malionehes istens the 


from a distance. 
tion, not a food 
daily at the rate 
fowls, it strengthens the weakened 





























the lower the margin he can work on growth of the pullets—starts them laying t arly—helps keep cal 
in making it into flour. At least they went up when Bob them at it all winter. The extra eggs are clear projil: sup 
—_——- — Clanahan, an [llinois farmer, got ready Try this plan and get that extra profit. But be sure to tio) 

The “ae Breed “ ge ae “a vi = Peles use the genuine Pratts. Then we take the risk, because . | 

eet n < W 1ours anans vas - oe 9 

A Missouri subscriber writes: short of help. He had no one to tramp “Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satisfied tak 
“We see the trite advice every day the silage Looking about to see how There’s a Pratt dealer near you. See him at once. A 
to get pure-bred cattle and hogs, or at to meet this situation, he noticed twen- ‘ me! 
least pure-bred sires. Has any ex- | ty-five head of 100-pound shotes lying PRATT FOOD C rte ples 
periment station made comparative in the hade doing nothing. He put * Toronto fror 
tests of the different breed » that them in the silo and started operations. to ¢ 
they can tell us whic! t} best One man in the silo managed the dis- Makers of Pratts Animal R - ve ~ The 
breed? If not, wl doi the i tributing and the 1otes did the rest. I ly, Pe I Tonic, once tpi a An 
such tests? The ween free t Clanahan says they packed the ilage } D “i ; P24 Dep 
advise u if l t h nd gy de: i better than half a dozen men could nun 

but if pure-bred e best me one have done it ——_—___—_—~ Se - be 
breed is best of a How did the hogs get down when | ant 
We do not vith our corre- | the silo 4 filled? Clanahan says in < 
(ss aaraghengine eopeliigpenaely gall adh cena hr aetraden Dacha NOW READY TO SHIP - 
means best f evervbo a inde but he does not ll just how. H ys | to! 
all conditior ‘T é no best breed that those who at “from Missouri” sibl 
of hogs or of cattle. The fact is that | cam come over and inte 
there is just much variation be nn re pose 
tween individuals within any one breed ° ; . . x | to t 
as there is between two different | Lime Refuse From Sugar Factories | Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 14 
breeds. Take for example the breeds An Iowa correspondent write dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs ap 
of hogs which é wn in the corn | “Is the lime refuse from sugar fae- | Int 
belt. There vi littl difference tories all right to use on the soil?” 
between the three or four most popular prelate ena edeangcheen say tect ime We can take care of orders from any sup] 
breed The best member of these | about two-thirds as valuable as ordi- part of the enuntry idly 
la I ¢ ; 
breeds are practically alike except for | nary ground lime rock. It is applied in ette “9 . 
the color of the hair and the shape | just the same way and is ordinarily The Larrowe Milling Company a 
» hes ‘ f e ekin ; . . TT . . - n aur 
epee head. Take off the skin and quite satisfactory. Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. pare 
Pen 
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~ Bffect of Fish Meal on the 
Carcass 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of September 24th, Mr. 
Jonn A. Dehner tells of an experience 
pis friends had of feeding fish offal to 
ewine. and suggests that possibly the 
al referred to in the article by 


James W. Wilson will impart the same 
fishy flavor to the meat and lard as 


did the fish offal in the instance he 


Pe ps the chief reason why feeders 


in t country have never learned to 
app ite the worth of fish meal has 
peen the general impression that if it 
was used in the feeding of animals 
their flesh would become tainted. Re- 
searcli has shown that the fishy flavor 
imp d to the meat is caused by the 
oil t which is contained in fish or 
fis! fal in rather liberal amounts. 
After the larger portion of the oil has 


peen extracted, the product remaining 
fed in quantities sufficient to 


can 

sup] the protein needed in the ra- 
tion thout danger of the carcass—or 
in t! ase of dairy cattle and poultry 


of the milk and eggs, respectively— 

taking on the fishy odor or taste. 
Analyses made by the Maine experi- 

tion showed a number of sam- 


ment 

ples air-dried fish waste as it came 
from the fish packing establishments 
to c: from 14 to 24 per cent of fat. 
The h meal which the Bureau of 
nimal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture sent to a 
num of state experiment stations, to 


be used in feeding trials with swine 
ch they themselves have used 
of experiments, is made 


and 
in a number 


from 1on-edible variety of ocean fish. 
These fish are first cooked and pressed 
to remove as much of the oil as pos 
sible. The product remaining is ground 


into a meal suitable for feeding pur- 


pose The samples of this meal sent 
to the Ohio station for trial contained 
14 per cent of fat and 58.3 per cent of 
protein 

Two tests were conducted with it. 
In b cases the pigs receiving it as a 


upplement to corn gained more rap- 
idly and required fewer pounds of feed 


for ¢ 160 pounds of gain produced 
than did the pigs receiving corn and 
tank: with which they were com- 
pared. Tests at the Wisconsin and 


Pennsylvania stations gave similar re- 
sults. In the Ohio trials, the difference 
in favor of the lots fed fish meal oc- 
urr largely during the early part 
he experiments, or while the pigs 


young. 





nthe government work, at the close 
of at st two of their experiments, a 
part the hogs were slaughtered and 


some the pork eaten by individuals 


vho knew nothing concerning the ra- 


tions the hogs had received. In neith- 
er it ice was the meat reported as 
having a fishy odor or taste. Even in 
the rendering of the lard there was no 
evid that the carcass had been 


tainted by the use of the fish meal. In 
test Scotland, no deleterious effect 
on the milk was noticed when limited 
I es of dried fish were fed to 
The better grades of dried 
e have been used for feeding 
ttle and. poultry for a number 
in several of the European 
count W. L. ROBISON, 
Ohio E }xperiment Station. 





dairy cows, 


hogs, « 





Hickory Sprouts 
) Wallaées’ Farmer: 
In reply to your inquiry about killing 
sprouts, I have a good way, as 
Deaden by peeling the bark 
‘round each tree and sprout; strip it 
down the tree one or more feet. I gir- 





We all of them, from the size of a lead 
mm ! up. EF deadened them in June, 
July and August and they all died, and 
We | not been able to find one 
‘Prout starting from the roots or 
bodie f these deadened trees. In 
wo years these trees rot and fall. 
Have not tried it, but believe deaden- 
a \y month will do as well as the 
ree | 


tried. 
D. M. JUVINALL. 
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Systems are the “no trouble 


E 6 Ranch 


systems 





© 8 evERETY Owner 





Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co 
Milwaukee, #ie. 
Gentiesen: 


fresh and pure. 


hev ur favor of Oct. 18th and I rdceived 


© second pump 





und the firet pump 


mon sense 





t "e sre glad to inetel) 


f any bind since the 
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Ask the Expert 


ldress of the Water 





Let us ame and a 

and 1 ight E cpert- our | veges entative—who lives near 
ou will u figure out a practica system 

Sor you ut charge for his investigatic 








Reliable Water Supp 
E 6 RANCH 


Reliability is a big feature in a water system. Milwaukee 


from E 6 Ranch describes a 
typical performance. 


rane conse Milwaukee Syste 
NEW ENOLANO NO. mua ROU. 184 JAD 


water but deliver it always 
direct from the well—alwa 


The economical, 
system. 


Read below about our expert. 
He will help you. ' 
Write for Full Information 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
854 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








and the letter 


ms store no 


simple, com- 
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OPPORTUNITY 


45,000 Acre Tract 
North Central New Mexico 


290-Acre Farm With 
75 Cows, 6 Horses and 


oo] hei fers, 2 calves, complete wagons, harness, tools, 

y, dairy utensils and all crops; milk income 
and whole herd goes with farm 
res fields cut 225 tons bay; pasture for 
y herd; 15 acres wood; soll rich red loam; 
nothy, Oats, barley, corn, fruit, vegetables; 
ise, bath, hot and cold water, furnace 








ys | 


Absbdlutely good title. Especially adapted lc light, magnificent shade trees; 2 big 
to sheep raising. Abundance water. Recog- ter in buckets, ice house, garage, milk 
nized as one of best winter ranges in atate. nany Other buildings. Owner, retiring far- 

mer, includes everything #29,400, part cash, balance 


Forest reserve in reach. Thousands of fence 











posts; some timber; some irrigation poses! easy tern Details page 23 Strout's Big New Illus 
bilities. Ofl and mineral included. Price rated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. Just out. 
$2.75 per acre; one-fifth cash; any reasonable _ free, STROUT’S FARM AGENCY, 922F( 
terms on balance. te Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Deal with owners by wire or mal]. 
Special Number just 
FIELD BOHART, Colorado Springs, Colo. out containing 1920 


LANDOLOGY — oe ce Clover Land 

iT Marinette County, 

Wisconsin for a 

erates ty wees or as an investment you are thinking of buying good 

farm lands where farmers grow rich, send at once for this special 
number of LANDOLOGY. It ts free on request. Address 
SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 

297 Skidmore-Riehle Bldg., Marinette, Wisc, 


ESHE TE ESE RE SESE RERERE 


THURMAN BOHART, Chamita, New Mex. 
PETE ME MEME NE NE NE ME BENE 


t 
Southeastern Kansa's 
Corn, making 40 to 90 bushels per acre; oats, 40 to 
90 bushele; wheat, 15 to 35 bushels; four cuttings of 
alfalfa. Land at from $67.50 to#150 an acre. Liberal 


Abe Silt loam, clay eub- 
terms. Send for booklet. Address. THE ALLEN Hardwood Cut-over Land sol 1p neither sandy 


COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kansas. nor gray elly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 


—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
FARMS FOR RENT 


with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. lso improved farms. Write for map 
We have five or six very fine lowa farms for rent on 
cash or share basis. We also offer some fine farms 


and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
for sale or exchange for other property. 


COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 
SHEKLETON BROS., LAWLER, IOWA 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


| 

















Improved farms in Stearns, We have a large list of improved farms for 
Meeker and Kandlyoh! coun- sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 
tles in south central Minne- 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 


per Farm For Sale—520 acres, best of pral- 
rie Jand, all tillable; good buildings—house, four 
barns, granary, hog house, corn crib, two silos, coh- 
crete feeding floors; fenced and cross-fenced with 
woven wire; springs, two streams, two windmills; 
southern Wisc onsin; $300 per acre. Noagents. For 
terms, address LOCK BOX 91, Madison, Wisconsin. 


gota. For list and information Willmar, Minnesota 


write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesville. Minnesota. 











\ ISS ISSIPPI Black Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
4 ing Lands, in alcommunity of Northern farm- 
ers, where jJand produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded in other states. For 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bidg., Macon, Mise. 








= SA LE—Fully equipped sheep farm. West- 
ern methods adapted to New England conditions. 
480 A. of well fenced pasture, timber, sugar bush and 
fruit; 8mi. from Ry; 10 room house, al] conveniences. 
Mrs. Monroe Haight, Adm‘x, Blandford, Mass. 


a RENT—A snap—0On account of the hired 
help situation, one of the best stock farme in 
€8.00 per acre. 


southern lowa, 320 acres, B. F, 
P.5.—Always at home. 


EMERY, R. 2, Thayer, lowa. 





| Spend the Winter 
in Texas 


a few cottages and bungalows in an at 
irb of Houston, Texas, ready to move 
24 minutes to Houston by 


We have 
tractive subt 
into. Prices $850 to #220 
interurban 


N. H. SMITH CO., 309 Polk Bldg. 





] ANCH and Stock Sale—Thurs. and Fri., 
Oct, 28 and 29, on account of old age. 1640 acres, 
800 farm land, balance g¢ Improvements: 






xd grazing 
large I rvoirs with water right. 
free timber and coal on ranch. 
e from post office on good road. 
Lease on 2000 acres grazing land also sells; and 70 
head of horses, 25 head of « e, 40 head of hogs, 
grain, machinery, etc. For further information write 
or wr wire 8. ». Re JACKSON, owner, Rozet, Wyoming 





House, barn, 2 
Plenty of water; 
School on ranch; 1 mil 














BARGAINS IN IMPROVED FARMS 


Located at Meadowlands, in St. Louls County. 
You can’t appreciate the value of this land unless 
you see it. Get one of our Farms on small down 


payment and on easy terms. On good roads, close to 
town, no stone. Good schools and churches. Write 
today and we will tell you how to get one of these 
splendid farms at a bargain price. L. B. ARNOLD, 
620 Wolvin Building, Duluth, Minnesota 


FOR SALE 


240 acres in 8. E. Minnesota 15 ilidingsa; hog 
fenced and cross-fenced; nearly all efit able, Priced 
to sell quick at $175 per acre; one-half to be paid 
within two years; nine years on balance at6%. A 
genuine opportunity 


GEO. F. HAYES, Owner, Dover, Minn. 


a MONTHLY wilk check from a 
$1 000 $10,000 farm We have it for sale. 
NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Westfield, N. ¥. 

Good improved land, $125 to 
lowa Farms oes acre, Get larse 


list. SPAT LDING & O’DONNELL, E)ma, seat 


























JOR SALE—Farm of 160 acres. Good bulldings, 
Ik nearly all tiled and fenced; Blue Earth County; 


$185 per acre. Schroeder Land Co., Blue Earth, Minn, 





,OR SALE—I have a number of choice lowa 
k farms for sale at a bargain. Write for prices 


and description. J. O. RITCHIE, Allerton, lowa. 
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in the production of dair product ind 
the conquest of t) Fort of Ill Health” 
by the mill ‘ Most of e goverr 
ment exhibit v de ned to further the 
use of mi and da prod The dairy 
council exhibit were like for ti 
purpose of incre t 1 o I and 
educating the public the i if dairy 
products 

The importance \ i coll 
ate circlk w n | fact that 
twenty-one tear were entered in the 
judging contest, wl h w von by the 
team from the K \gricultural Col- 
lege, coached by Prof. H. W. Cave Iowa 
State Coll t m, coached by Prof 
Karl Ws er, 1% ‘ th the Uni- 
versity f Wer Pur Un rsity 
and Pen ! ( e following 
in order rm f r I n in order 
were Clement Y , of | s; Badger 
of Purdue; Da ul state, 
and Haselrue, of Minnesota 

The catt were the big center of at- 
traction on t d s the judgin took 
place and large numbers of sp tators 
followed = the the r 





1inst 152 at 
eir breeders 
\ feature of 
r in ir 
t yr was 
state herds 


Herds from five states competed for the 
award of $250 for the winning herd of ten 
head entered by a state breeders’ associa- 
tion Wisconsin, showing an mpressive 
array of champions and first } wit 

ners, was the vict« witl t! stron 

Minnesota contingent s nd The Wa 

terloo Dairy Congress placings were re- 
versed in the bull clas when the 
Baird entry, Lawn Canary Paul, 
was declared the victor over the United 
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Wis Kansas State Champior 5 B 
Manhattan, Kan King Lavera Hom 
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Warren, Minn 














Doetj Nellie Con State Sanatorium, Oakdale, Iowa: W. R. 
‘ s t Waterloo Stubbs, Lawrence Kan Trieloff Bros., 
is De Kol, in a Jeffers Wis.; United States Disciplinary 
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I ng n Stock Association, Appleton, 
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t ! s Minn.; Peter Small, Chesterl: Onio 
n | J AWARDS 
i ‘ of Aged } l—First, Baird Bros 
f ‘ 4 Lay Canary Paul; 2, U. S. D 
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ner, Iowa; C yrndy! Hon tead Segi 1, State San 

Iow yriur on King Pietertje Ormsby Piebe 
Grahambh« 6tl Randolph, on Beaver Dam Ormsby 
M Hlackne Art Lad 
Halbact Junio vearl bull st, Carnation 
ley & Lee Stock Farm, on Metadore Segis Walker 

Illinois Pieb 2, Lohman, on Elmo View Tidy 
\ssociation Hengerveld Aagzgic 5, Mankato Holstein 

Association Farms, on Mankato Pietertje D Kol 
by; 4, Wilson & Cotter, on King 
ertje Ormsby Piebe 10th; 5, Jansen, 

on King Segis Pontiac Unaland 
Senior bull calf ‘irst, Minnesota Hol 
s stein Co., on Sir Inka Superior Segis: 2 
John Hetts, Ft. At- Wisconsin Live Stock Association, on 
Farms, Davenport, King Pontiac Segis Lud De Kol; 3, lowana 


Johanna Korndyke; 4 
Pontiac Parthenea 


ilo Creek Farm, on 





Haley & Lee, on 
Echo; 2 


, Bridgeport 
ing Korndyke -Abbe- 


mar Lake Elm« nn.; Mankato kerk Pr Holstein Co., 
stein Farms, Man! », Minn J. T. Mast, on Pic Inka Homestead; 4, Kelley, on 
Scranton, Kan Mayowood Farms, Roch- King Ormsby De Kol: 5 Buffalo 
ester int H Miller, Northfield, Creek Farm, on Prince Korndyke Ormsby 
Minn Mineral Spr Stock Farm, Sav Aged cow—First, Aitken Bros., on Doet- 
age, Minr Minnesota Holstein Co Aus- je Nellie Concordia 2s Appleman, on 
tin, Minn Morgan Bros., Chesterton [rene Sarcastic De Kol; 3, Cass Farm 
Ind Wm. O'Leary, East Troy, Wis.: J Co., on Lu Baby rirl; 4, Breen & Son 
P. Phillips, Dixon, Cal.; A. F. Randolph, on Prir ss Concordia Segis 2d: 5, Mineral 
Canton, Ill Rock River F is, Byron, Springs < Farm, on Geraldine De Kol 


Ill.; Hugo Schre 
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THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


Four-year-old 


cow—First, By 


on Jessie Tritonia De Kol 4th: 2 a 
on Canary Lunde Pontiac Walker 

Three-year-old cow—First, Rox 
Farms, on Pabst Pontiac Madr “J 
Carnation Stock Farm, on Pion; ion 
Mechthilde; 3, Miller, on Cana; " 
Pontiac; 4, Hackney, on Canar rs 
Butter Girl; 5, Randolph, on ¥ . 
Colantha Homestead 

Two-year-old heifer—First, ] n 


Johanna 


on Zella 


Josephine 
Miller, 


Oak De K { 
Rose Ormsb 










Canar de Korndyke; B - 
7 Jennie Jewel Mods . 
in Co., on Far O " 








o., on | > 
Oaks [| r = 
lolstein ¢ 
y; . re 
nl ; 
5 igs Ix 
Junior ye heifer First, G " 
holm Farm, Grahamholn i 
Segis Kaan; 2, Kansas State Aer ! 
College, on Canary Paul Ink ; 
Jefferson County Farms, on In} 2 
eauty and Princess Beauty | { 
Minnesota Holstein Co., on t 3 
Pontiac Superior. 
Senior heifer calf—First, Baird on 
Nockdair Canary P: I ' 


Holstein Co., on Miss I H i: 
3, Halbach & Sons, 
sess Ormsby; 4, Williams 
air Princess Ormsby: 5, ¢ 

tka De Kol 


on Fayne (¢ 
Junior he r calf—First and 

















& Lee, on Mary Ann Sylvia ar rah 
Anna Sylvia; 2, Grahamholm yn 
Grahamholm Wiana Beets; 3, H 


Sons, on Esther Bess Pietertj: 


5, Minnesota Holstein Co., on M leal 
Homestead 
Advanced registry cow with tw } 








Holst Co 


progeny—Fir: Minnesota ” 
on South Side Inka De Kol 
Senior and grand champion bu Baird 
sros., on Cedar Lawn Canary Pau! 
Junior champion bull—Minne Hol- 
stein Co., on Sir Inka Superior Ss 
Senior and grand champion fi — 
Aitken Bros., on Doetje Nellie Concordia. 
Junior champion heifer—Paird ros., 


on Nockdair Canary Parthenia. 

Get of sire—First, Aitken Br 2, 
Haley & Lee; 3, Minnesota Hol Co.: 
4, Hargrove & Arnold; Cass } Co 
























Produce of dam—First, Cass Far Co.; 
2, Minnesota Holstein Co.; 3, Ait 
4, Haley & Lee; 5, Miller. Breed calf 
herd—First, Minnesota Holstein .: 2 
Haley & Lee; 3, Cass Farms Co.: 4, Har- 
grove & Arnold Exhibitor’s herd rst 
Cass Farms Co.; 2, U. S. D. Barr Fi 
Haley & Lee Young herd—Fir lir 
sota Holstein Co.; Cass 3, 
Haley & Lee. Dairy herd— : y & 
Lee 2, Aitken Bros. State her First, 
Wisconsin; 2, Minnesota s,  & ‘, 
Illinois; 5, Indiana. 

GUERNSEYS. 

The Guernsey breeders were 1 
only to the Holstein breeders in t m- 
ber of cattle shown, there bein on 
the grounds, as against 119 last rhe 
Iowa breeders were strong in cor tion 
against the strongest herds in I 
try, winning not only the award f 
best state herd, but many i I 
awards and cial trophies T lowa 
Guernsey Association is to be « 
lated on winning the state het rd 
To Wisconsin breeders fell the | 
showing both grand champions er, 


Fox & Kingston showing Imp. lit 
King to the purple, and Jones & 
row the grand champion female, Imp 
Mildred 2d of Les Godaines ( ib’s 
Prince, shown by Marsh, Hill , 
ping, was the victor in the three-year-old 
class, but was defeated for the cham- 
pionship Toseph Golinvaux, of V 

fowa, showing Grace's Memento, t was 
the popular choice for first at the Dairy 
Coner won a good class of t Se 
olds, and won the junior calf cla witha 
son of the two-year-old winner \ 
Hyzer, of Dairyland Farm, Stor I 
lowa, was the victor .in a 
Senior yearling while Marsh to; 1 tl 
junior yearlings \ J W ood ! if 








Ss, 





clas 








Burlington, Vt., furnished one of gn 
lights of the show when he \ tl 
junior calf class, with a four mot old 
ealf that has been undefeated 18 
during the season, Mountain | , ol 
Des Moines, lowa, came to th in 
the four-year-old cow class, wint t 
Pengleside Pretoria Vrangue, and re 


strong contenders in the balan 
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female classes. This firm also won the 
Hart trophy and the Peer Challenge 
cup. Jones &McKerrow were among the 
pest nners, in addition to showing the 
a on cow, being strong in the groups 
and herds. 


itors—Fred K. Bason, Hinsdale, 
B. Conklin, Thief River falls. 
Morris Crain, Frankfort, Ind.; 





Dair) nd Farm, Storm Lake, Iowa; John 
Ebe Holland, Mich.; Emmadine Farms, 
Hop 11 Junction, N. Y.; W. E. Fisher, 


Wauwatosa, Wis.; F. E. Fox & G. Kings- 
ton & Son, Waukesha, Wis.; E. R. Fris- 
Hopkins, Minn.; Paul Gilbert, Wal- 


to ville, IIL; Joseph Golinvaux, Waterloo, 
lowa; L. E. Hageman & Sons, Hastings, 
Mir Chas. L. Hill & Son, F. J. Rue- 
ping & W. W. Marsh, Waterloo, Iowa; 
R. O. Hughes, Mora, Minn.; Jones & Me- 
Kerr Waukesha, Wis.; G. Kingston & 
son, Waukesha, Wis.; Mountain Bros., 
Des Moines, lowa; W. W. Marsh, Water- 
Joo, lowa; Robert & Carl Nelson, Lebanon, 


Ind. F. J. Rueping, Fond du Lac, Wis.: 
Ernes W. Sass, Streator, Ill; Victor 
Steel Albert Lea, Minn.; D. D. Tenney, 

jorewood Farm, Crystal Bay, Minn.; 
art! ur Van Huss, Lebanon, Ind.; Walter 
C. White, Gates Mills, Ohio; Myron A. 





Wick, Chagrin Falls, Ohio; U. A. Wood- 
bury < Burlington, Vt.; Illinois Guernsey 
greeders’ Association; Iowa Guernsey 
treeders’ Association; Minnesota Guern- 
sey treeders’ Association; Ohio Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association; Wisconsin Guern- 
sey Breeders’ Association. 
Judges—H. H. Kildee and Jos. Robert- 
son. 
AWARDS. 


Aged bull—First, Fox & Kingston & 
Imp. Itechen May King; 2, Tenney, 
smith’s Cherub; 3, Jones & Me- 





on i 

Kerr on Bonnie Boy of Riverdale; 4, 
Mou n Bros., on Imp. Kitchener's Ex- 
press; 5, Kingston & Son, on Hopeful 
Eder Yr 

Three-year-old bull—First, Marsh, Hill 
& Sor nd Rueping, on Cherub’s Prince; 
2, Jone & McKerrow, on MckKerrow’s 
Cher king; 3, Woodbury 2d, on Pen- 
coyd’s Secret Morose. 

Two-year-old bull—First, solinvaux, 
on Grove’s Memento; 2, Woodbury 2d, on 
Rost Golden Cherub of the Prairie; 3, 


Hugh« on Betty’s Prince of Prospect 
Hill: 4, Ebels, on Starlight of Bon Ayre. 
Senior yearling wull—First, Dairyland 
Farr on Lalla’s Prince; 2, Wick, on 
Daphne's Crusader; 8, Emmadine Farms, 
on Emmadine’s May King; 4, Donnelley, 
on Folly Noble; 5, Mountain Bros., on 
Simplicity’s Winner of Iowanola. 

Jun yearling bull—First, Marsh, on 
Gold« Laddie of the Prairie; 2 and 4, 


Tenne on Cherub’s Rearl Royal of 
Shorewood and Dot’s Cherub of Shore- 
wood: 3, Sass, on Pergue’s King Ultra; 
5, Fisher, on Victor’s Duke of Thorn Hill. 
Senior bull calf—First, Golinvaux, on 





G Memento; 2, Marsh, on Prince 
Charming of the Prairie; 3, Sass, on Per- 





gue's Ultra King; 4, Kingston & Son, on 
Hoypef s Steadford of Muskego; 5, Huss, 
mn Dividend’s Kitchener. 

Junior bull ealf—First, Woodbury 2d, 
on Deanie’s Marose of Appletree Point; 
2 and 4, Kingston & Son, on Warrior of 
Muskego and Aristocrat of Muskego; 3, 
Marsh, on Excelsior of the Prairie; 5, 
Has nm & Sons, on Floridale General 
Wa ton. 

Age cow—First, Jones & McKerrow, 

Mildred 2d of Les Godaines; 2, 

1 , on Imp. Donnington Goldie 5th; 

3, B n, on Colongue of Ellerslie; 4, 

Kine & Son, on Sonack of Hillstead; 
5, Ce n, on Cifs. 

I ear-old cow—First, Mountain 
Bros., « Engleside Pretoria Vrangue; 2, 
Friss« on Susie of Skillet Creek; 3, 
Dair 1 Farm, on Velma of Mapledell; 
4, Sa on Pergue’s Coltie Lass. 

Three-year-old cow—First, Hagemon & 
Sons, « Adell of Burnham Beach; 2 and 
8, Mountain Bros., on Ingleside Pretoria 
Queer d Simplie ity's Glenwood of lowa- 


Woodbury 2d, on Fisherman’s 
», Jones & McKerrow, on Kate 
n Farms. 
ir-old heifer—First, Jones & 
on Century Girl of Edgemoor; 
Mountain Bros., on Lady Ruth 
ja and Imogeen of Iowanola; 3, 
Nelson, on Imp. Boone's Daisy; 
on Cherub’s Ultra May Rose 
vood. 
yearling heifer—First and 2, 
Honey Bloom of the Prairie and 
Golden Locks of the Prairie; 3, Jones & 
McKerrow, on Edelweiss of Edgemoor; 
tain Bros., on Frolinda’s Layetta 
nola; 5, Gilbert, on Imp. Imogene 





yearling heifer—First, Marsh, on 
Pretoria of the Prairie; 2, 
& Son, on Wonder Girl of Mus- 
and 4, Jones & MckKerrow, on 








Sprir Maid of Edgemoor and Dancing 
Girl of kdgemoor; 5, Emmadine Farms, on 
Mashe Gladys of Emmadine. 

Senior heifer calf—First and 3, Marsh, 
on $ tion of the Prairie and Honey- 
dew « e Prairie; 2 and 4, Jones & Mc- 
Kerr n Hopeful’s Miss of Sunny Slope 
and | Rosie of Sunny Valley; 5, Steele 
&L assie of Maple Wood. 

Junior "h ‘ ife r calf—First, Tenney, on 
Shore 1 Lady La Verne; 2, Jones & 
McK: , on Cheen King Northern 
Lia Woodbury 2d, on Appletree 
Point Dolly Dimple; 4, Crain, on un- 


» Marsh, on Mayflower of the 





C ng official record begun at five 


years over—First, Jones & McKerrow, 
on | Mildred 2d of Les Godaines; 2 
and Kingston & Son, on Sonack of 
Hillstead and Imp. Violet of Tal Val. 

_o ing official record begun under 
age of five years—First, Reuping, on Imp. 
Don: ton Goldie 5th; 2, Mountain Bros., 
» Ir ide Pretoria Vrangue; 3, 4 and 
A =o _ & McKerrow, on Imp. Bordeaux 
“AT | Bree, Kate of Aurelian Farms 
hy . Governor’s Ella of McKerrow 
King and grand champion bull—Fox & 
oy & Son, on Imp. Itchen May 


“> or champion bull—Marsh, on Gold- 
“ <00die of the Prairie, 


Senior and grand champion female— 
Jones & McKerrow, on Imp. Mildred 2d 
of Les Godaines. 

Junior champion heifer— Marsh, on 
Honey Bloom of the Prairie. 

Get of sire—First, Marsh; 2, Tenney; 3, 
Mountain Bros.; 4, Woodbury 2d; 5, Jones 
& McKerrow. Produce of dam—First, 
Marsh; 2, Woodbury 2d; 3, Jones & Mc- 
Kerrow; 4, Mountain Bros.; 5, Kingston 
& Son. Exhibitor's herd-—First, Jones & 
McKerrow; 2, Mountain eee; 2: Kings- 
ton & Son; 4, Woodbury 2d; Ebels. Young 
herd—First, Marsh; 2, Woodbury 2d; 3, 
Mountain Bros. ; 4, Emmadine Farms; 5, 
Ebels. Breeders’ calf herd—First, Marsh: 
2, Jones & McKerrow; 8, Mountain Bros.; 
4, Woodbury 2d; 5, Kingston & Son. Dairy 
herd—First,. Jones & McKerrow; 2, Moun- 
tain Bros.; 3, Woodbury 2d. State herd— 
First, Iowa; 2, Wisconsin; 3, Minnesota; 
4, Illinois; 5, Ohio. 





JERSEYS. 

The 115 Jerseys shown marked a fall- 
ing off in the breed, which made such a 
strong show in 1919. Some good individu- 
als were shown, but on the whole the show 
was not up to the standard set by other 
shows. The strong herd from the Long- 
view Farms, of Lees Summit, Mo., fur- 
nished some very typy entries and were 
the winners of a majority of the firsts 
They showed the grand champion bull, 
junior champion bull, and grand cham- 
pion female. A wonderfully pleasing heif- 
er shown by Belleview Farms, of South- 
ington, Conn., and sired by Sybil’s Cam- 
boge, was the junior champion female 
She showed a remarkable udder develop- 
ment for a heifer. J. K. Dering, of Lake 
Villa, Ill.; W. A. Brewerton, of Liberty- 
ville, Ill.; Ravine Farm, Highland Park, 
Ill., and Crystal Brook Farm, gin, 
Ill., were corn belt breeders who furnished 
stiff‘ competition for the strong eastern 
herds. A uniform lot of stock of merit 
was shown by the Belleview Farm, and 
also by C. F. Sturhann, of Hartford, 
Conn. The senior and grand champion 
female, Sly Puss P., shown by Longview, 
shortly after freshening, is a _ splendid 


_ 





the honor. The grand champion bull at 
the Waterloo show, Fashionable Fern Lad, 
was again recipient of the premier honors 
in the national contest. 

Exhibitors — Belleview Farms, Inc., 
Southington, Conn.; W. A. Brewerton, 
Libertyville, Ill.; Crystal Brook Stock 
Farm, Elgin, Ill.; J. K. Dering, Lake Villa, 
Ill.; Inderkill Farms, Stattsburg, N. Y 
Longview Farm, Lees Summit, Mo.: cS is 
Piper, Lawrenceville, IIL; Myrtk EK. & 
Earl F. Pyle, Clarksville, Ohio, Ravine 
Farm, A. Lawrence Mills, Highland Park, 
Il.; C. KF. Sturhahn, Hartford, Conn.; 
MacClanahan, 

Judges—H. G. Van Pelt, Waterloo, Ia.; 
John A. Lee, Shelbyville, Ky. 


AYRSHIRES. 


Many close rings, made up of cattle of 
much merit made up an Ayrshire show 
that was a real treat to those interested 
in the beautiful Scotch cattle. The fact 
that Hugh W. B. Crawford, of Chapman- 
ton, Castle Douglas, Scotland, and a di- 
rector of the Scottish Ayrshire Herd Book 
Society, made the awards, added interest 
to the event. He adhered to a utility type 
for the most part, requiring a good mam- 
mary development over all other require- 
ments. As he remarked when giving rea- 
sons on one clan. “No teats, no cow.” 
J. G. Watson, secretary of the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association, introduced a pleas- 
ing innovation, when he requested the 
judge to give his reasons to the ringside 
on a number of particularly close classes. 
This made the placings more instructive 
to those present. Adam Seitz, of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., and Stephen Bull, of Racine, 
Wis., were the only exhibitors from the 
middle-west, and the bulk of the awards 
wént to eastern showmen, with Alta Crest 
Farms, Middlesex Meadows Farm and 
Wendover Farms showing strong herds. 
Foulton Ambassador, shown by Wendover, 
was the winner of the aged bull class, be- 
ing of a more upstanding type than the 
Seitz entry The Alta Crest three-year- 
old showed better in the shoulders, how- 
ever, and was made the grand champion. 
Wendover Farrns showed the junior cham- 
pion. Seitz, showing an _ outstanding 
three-year-old, was the exhibitor of the 
grand champion female, defeating Ardyne 
of Hill Top, the winner of a strong class 
of aged cows Wendover Farms showed 
the junior champion female. The female 
classes were very strong as a rule, and 
all were closely contested 

Exhibitors—Alta Crest Farms, Spencer, 
Mass.: Stephen Bull, Aldebaran Farms, 
Racine, Wis.; Middlesex Meadows Farm, 
S. Lincoln, Mass.; Adam Seitz, Waukesha, 
Wis.; Wendover Farm sernardsville, 
v. J 


BROWN SWISS. 

Reinforced by some strong Illinois and 
Wisconsin herds, the Brown Swiss show 
was in some respects a duplication of the 
- Waterloo exhibit. Both the bull and fe- 
male champions repeated their previous 
performances and won the same high 
honors in the National contest. Vogel's 
College Boy, shown by Hull Bros., was 
the grand champion bull, and Betty of 
Lake View. shown by Bower, was the 
grand champion female As is usual, 
Bohart, of Montana, was strong in the 
bull classes, with Hull Bros. and Bower 
competing for the honors in the female 
division. An interesting feature was the 
winning of second in the junior heifer calf 
class by Arthur Haeses, of Winneconne, 
Wis., on a calf club heifer. Many repre- 
sentative animals were shown, the grand 
champion female being a particularly at- 
tractive individual. 

Exhibitors—W. O. Bohart, Bozeman, 
Mont.; A. E. Bower, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Hull Bros., Painesville, Ohio; Riley Riedy, 
Lisle, Il.; Frank Stefl, Tilleda, Wis.; 
Haeses. 

Judges—G. C Humphrey, Madison, 
Wis.; J. P. Allyn, Delavan, Wis. 
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Are you 
going to look on 
while he tears it down? 


Are you going to let old to paint, your painting costs @ 
man “Wear and Tear” have J lot more than it ought to. 


















| his way, destroying your | Costs more, because you have 
7 buildings this Winter—or ara }] ¢o use more paint and have to 

# you going to shut him off with | @0_more painting, _ 
The time to paint your 


7 a paint brush this Fall? 
a When you think what build- 
ings costs these days; the cost 
of paint is nothing compared : , 
to the wonderful a it saves two. So if you can’t paint 
your buildings ow at least buy ‘ag! oe 
ae ; Send for circular on—“Figure 
You know that the trouble | Your Painting Costs with a 
with most of your neighbors | Brush—Not a Pencil”’ Lowe 
is: that they don’t paint until 3rothers’ Paint is sold by the 
they have to. When you have | one best dealer in each town. 


Je [owe Brorhers compa, 

uy 513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
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buildings is before they actu- 
ally need painting. One coat 
will then do the work of 






















FOR FORD DRIVERS 


Are your children going to school through all kinds of weather; 
in an open car this winter? 
Will you qr your wife have to face the old discomfort of cold trips 
to town in Blizzards and all sorts of weather? 
Will you dread a short trip to the neighbors just because it’s snowing; 
blowing and bitter cold. 
Rain—wind—snow—will bring none of the usual discomforts to you and 
your family if you have a warm, comfortable, closed car to whisk 
you over the long, cold road. You would feel like kicking your- 
self all winter if you passed up an opportunity like this one 
to obtain closed car comfort at such an unusually low price. 
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ey | J touring. sg "Roadster, $99 


: \ F. 0. B. es Moines 








. 1\ losed car comfort without the usual disadvantages. 
* . No noticeable added weight—no heavy plate glass—no heavy 
ee wooden top—weighs only 3714 pounds. 
si Made almost entirely of Pvraline. insuring greatest possible amount of light— 





sections mounted on flexible steel frames which slide in pressed steel Channels. 
Always ready for use—slides up out of the way like the top of a roll desk 
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eee ai when not needed. 
i THIS | Simple to install—any garage man can do it for you in two hours—or do it 
? yourself. See your garage man today or send in coupon for full description 
Zu Exclusive Distributors 
2 FZZ)__HIPPEE-STATES C0..712 wok tts 3e, Dee aeTerS twa 
= Pim - - SGD 
me <3) ZA 
aS a . b we} ele). 
——_ 
- Hippoe-States Co., 712 Mulberry St. Des Moines, lowa. 
rw Gentlemen: Please send me at once a description and infor 
. Sa mation on your “Close-Tite” for EF I am driving @ 
, = 3 eececeeees model Ford. = or Roadster. cccccecses 
My dealer’s name is...ccccoccccccssccccccesecveses 





Hii) ad lice | fa ° NE feo kacaccscticccceceavicvecéwenacenem 
ph | yay : 
: MY ! Ps eae Da at anda eegecds iad meee 
> Note.—If * you. pre fer ‘to. order’ dire: " from “this adve - 
i <n ak. tisement just, enclose draft or money order for t 
= “Olose-Tite’” you want and we will ship immediately. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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SIMPLE MIXTURE 
MAKES HENS LAY 


Any poultry raiser can greatly increase 
pis profits, easily and quickly, by taking 
givantage of the 35 years’ experience of 
4 snecessful poultryman. 

A life long study of egg production has 
resulted in a secret formula of buttermilk 
and other valuable ingredients that puts 
pep into the lazy hens. Users report in- 
creases of two to seven times as many eggs. 

This secret formula is now put up in 
tablet form and is called Combs’ Butter- 
milk Compound Tablets. Simply feed in 
water or mix with feed. 

I am so convinced that this wonderful 
formula is always successful that I say 
kill the hen that won’t lay after using it. 

Qne million new users are wanted, so 
for a limited time any reader of this paper 
can get a big double size box (enough for 
a season) on free trial by simply writing 
forit. Send no money. Use the tablets 
a) days; if at the end of that time your 
hens are not laying two or three times as 
many eggs; ff you are not more than sat- 
jsfied in every way, the tablets are to cost 
you nothing. If completely satisfied, this 
big double size box costs you only $1.00 
on this introductory offer. Simply send 
pame—post card will do—to Milk Prod- 
nts Co., 144 Creamery Bldg., Kansas 
(ity, Mo., and the big box of tablets will 
be mailed immediately, post paid. 


MILK PRODUCTS CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
144 CREAMERY BLDG. 


a9 Eggs From 20 
Hens In 30 Days 


Mr. Dougherty Got This Result in 
October. Plan is Easily Tried. 

















“I tried Don Sung and the results were 
far past any expectations. I got 419 eggs 
in 80 days from 20 hens while moulting. I 
think this is wonderful, as they hardly laid 
at all before.’"—Frank Dougherty, 5940 E. 

lith St., Indianapolis. 

E. J Mr. Dougherty bought $1 
worth of Don Sung . Oc- 
tober and wrote this letter 

in November. Figure his 

profit on 35 dozen eggs from 
hens that formerly laid lit- 
tle or nothing. 

This may sound too good to be true, but 
it costs nothing to find out. We'll make 
you the same offer we made him. 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don’t find that 
ft pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a 


sientific tonie and comditioner. It is easily 
given in the feed, improves the hen’s 
bealth and makes her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 


and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
Wet the weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 
age by mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 
214 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DONSUNG 


Chinese for Eqg-Laying 


es 


How to Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and splendid prices for 
eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens that 
are not working. For a time my hens 
Were not doing well; feathers were 
rough; combs pale and only a few laying. 
Itried different remedies and finally sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 29, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for two 52c packages of 
Walko Tonix. I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth and 
glossy; combs red. and they began laying 
ne. I had been getting only a few eggs 
aday, | now get five dozen. My pullets 

thed in March are laying fine.—Mrs. 
GC. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo. 





More Eggs 
Would you like to make more money 
om your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your Lirds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and working 


overtime on the egg-basket? Writetoday. Let 
i8Prove to you that Walko Tonix will make 


your hens lay. Send 52c for package on cur 
marantee—your money back if not satisfied. 
Walker Remedy Co., Dep’t 29, Waterloo, Iowa 





Wanna boas. 


AIRDALES, COLLIES 


and Ola English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
a dogs and brood matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 
aut, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits. 











The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 

















The Market on the Roost 


The progressive poultry keeper is 
charging the corn and wheat and oats 
he feeds to his hens at the market 
price. In a flock of chickens there are 
some that will pay more for their feed 
than others. If the farmer would not 
sell his grain to a buyer who was able 
only to take it off his hands, is it wise 
to sell it to a hen that can only pay 
for the grain by existing? Should he 
not turn such a hen into cash rather 
than to keep her for a feed bin? 

The hen that offers a good market 
for farm grain is the hen that pays for 
what she eats in eggs, and tops that 
with a good profit. 

The number of culling demonstra- 
tions on farms where poultry is kept 
as a side line is proof that farmers are 
investigating farm flocks as _ buyers, 
and the low bidders are going where 
they should go—to the table. 





Plucking 


A “New Reader” writes: 

“Is there any special order for pluck- 
ing chickens? How can chicken pick- 
ers pluck so many fowls in one day?” 

The chicken pickers have everything 
arranged for speed, and by using the 
same order of picking for each fowl 


their motions become automatic. The 
fowls are killed by sticking; stuck 
fowls are more easily plucked than 
when other methods of killing are 
used. The fowl is suspended about 
the height of the picker’s shoulder. 


With the back of the bird towards him, 
the picker holds the wings with one 
hand, and pulls the long feathers with 
the other. Next he pulls the tail. With 
the thumb and forefinger around each 
shank, he removes the feathers from 
the thighs by bringing the hands to- 
wards the body. With both hands roll 
the feathers from the back, begin- 
ning at the tail and following down 
past the wings and around to the 
breast, and by turning the bird do the 
same to the other side. With both 
hands form a ring of the thumbs and 
forefingers around the neck at the 
body and strip the feathers from the 
neck. 





The Missionary’s Chickens 

The Des Moines Register is author- 
ity for the following: 

“American missionaries are the ‘mir- 
acle men’ in India. The Presbyterian 
missionary, Dr. J. Slater, is almost 
worshiped by the natives of India. The 
natives were practically starving and 
Dr. Slater brought economical inde- 
pendence to most of the families of 
fifty villages around Etah, India, by 
bringing up the native fowl to twice its 


usual size and producing a much 
larger egg. When the natives saw 
that Dr. Slater’s chickens were twice 


the size of the native chickens and 
the eggs almost twice as large, they 
were easily converted to the Christian 
religion.” 





Poultry Notes 

Madison county has been selected 
as the fourth county in Iowa to put on 
the poultry club as follows: Doctor 
Earl, United States government repre- 
sentative in poultry and state club 
leader in poultry, plans to go into the 
best flocks of the United States and 
select four birds for every poultry club 
member. This pen will consist of three 
femalesgand one male. These are to be 
sold to the boy or girl at cost. Then 
the boy or girl is to raise as many as 
possible from this mating. In the fall, 
Doctor Earl or a representative will 
come and mate the pens for the next 
year, and the eggs from these matings 
will be sold to the boys’ and girls’ 





W. a "0: large, instructive list of what you want. 
*S. Watson, Box 1%6, Oakland, Lowa 


clubs of 1922. A boy or girl may select 








you time, labor and money. 


chick or stock that licks a painte 


warehouses, factories, out-buildings, ete. Use 


saves time, labor and money, 


order direct. 
10 Ibs. (10 gals.) ar and postage 











surface. 












Turn Them Out 


of the milk house—all the germs and insects—make it clean, wholesome, bright and 
eunshiny with the snow white paint that cleans and disinfects at one operation, saving 
Use it in the stables, poultry houses and pig pens 
—wherever you keep stock—to protect them from disease and to insure the “big” pro- 
duction that comes only from healthy, vigorous birds and animals, 


(AREOLA 


*s a white paint in powder form combined with a disinfectant neither poisonous nor cats 
cic, but many times stronger than pure carbolic acid. Itis turned into smooth-spreading 
liquid paint simply by mixing with water—no waiting or straining. 
wood, brick, stone or cement, or over whitewash with a brush or spray pump. It will not 
clog the sprayer, or blister, flake or peel off. f 

covers 200 square feet. Mixed today and applied whenever convenient—on a rainy day, 


Carbola kills lice, mites, fly-eggs, etc., and helps prevent the germs of contagious 
diseases—roup, canker, mange, glanders, white diarrhea, contagious abortion 
‘getting a start and ———s through flocks and herds.’ Jt is harmless to the smallest 

: i It makes it easier to do work that must 
be done andit works day and night—a constant protection for your profits. 


Use It Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 


to paint health and sunshine into the dark corners of poultry houses, stables, pig pens, cellars, garages. 

regularly by Experiment Stations, Agricultural 
Colleges, and by thousands of pouitry, dairy and breeding farms, because it gives good results and 
Get some today—have it on hand when wanted. 


One 


Your hardware, seed, drug or paint dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not— 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction guaranteed or your money back, 


20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered 
0 Ibs. (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered 

Trial package and interesting booklet, 30c postpaid 
For shipment to Texas and Rocky Mountain States, and 25°% to cover delivery costs 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
7 East 42nd Street, Dept. N, New York City 


allon—one pound of t 
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It doe#n't spoil. 











any breed desired. 
opportunity to put across a poultry 
club that will mean the foundation 
flock of high-laying, pure-bred poultry 
in Madison county.—Winterset News. 


This will give an 














FUEL 
LABOR 
SPACE 


SAVE 


With This Practical 


ONARD 


Direct heating of oven the moment the 

fire is kindled, and the gas consuming 

draft construction saves 50%, of fuel 
reports lowa State College as result 

of tests made). 

Convenient shou Ider-hi fLoven eliminates stoop- 
ing, and “‘takes the AK , out of bake.’’ Bakes 

better because oven heats evenly. 

Saves from 1-4 to 1-3 floor sj 

low oven range--an importan' 

kitchen 

Four or six lid capacity; glass oven door and res- 

ervoir if desired 

First real range improvement in twenty fearr--see 

it before you buy, Write today for free booklet. 


LEONARD HI-OVEN RANGE CO., 50! N. I6th St, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always lays."" Early April hatched 
cockerels and pullete. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, Iowa. 
April bhatched— 


S. C. ANCONA COCKERELS $27" Datcbea— 


each. MRS. GEO. P. SCOTT, Batavia, lowa. 











ARGE, dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 
4 Jaying etrain. We guarantee satisfaction. High- 
Jand Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. 





00 Giagie Comb White Leghorn yearling bene— 
April and May pullets, reasonable. K. 1. 





Miller, Box W, Lancaster, Mo, 





POULTRY. 


annem 
100 YEARLING h 
laying condition 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, 61 
for growing stock. 


make room 
Farm, Hampton, lowa 


AP ARAADAALDAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
ens—Brown Leghorns in good 
$2.25 each; 1,000 Brown 
2 each. Must 
Roberts Poultry 





5OOC 


daction. 
W, Lancaster, Mo 


breeding st 


Hens, pullets and cockerels. 


Catalog free 


First class 
ock—bred for heavy egg pro- 
. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 





] URE bred Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels for 


sale $2.50 and $3.( 


pure bred 8. L. Wyandottes. 


sing, lowa. 


»). Will exchange a few for 


Chas. Greiser, Lan- 





] IG Black Langshans—utility laying strain and 


show stock, guaranteed. 


Byte Rose Com 


Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia, 








b Brown Leghorn cockerels, 


$1.50, $2.50 each, Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ii. 
PET STOCK 
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Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
St. Francis, Wisconsin, Two years, 
A LE EE ¢ 


$1 


Trial subscription, 25 cents. 

















DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


BOOK ON 


the Author 

















vermin and disease 
er—no solutions 

uable and effective 

household use. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Makers of 
Standard 


Hog 
Regulator 





STANDARD 
PROTEXOL 


For Your Lousy Hogs, 
Horses, Calves and Poultry 


Simply sprinkle on animals or 
in their sleeping quarters 


DESTROYS LICE 


10-Ib. pail, prepaid $2.25 
STANDARD CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO., 
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disinfectant for 
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U certainly want to 
save money, and you 
would like to have bakings. 
It’s the 


Then use Calumet. 
biggest thing you can do to im. 
prove the quality of your bakings 
—and lower baking costs. 


Calumet is made in thelarg- 
est, most sanitary Baking Powder 
Factories in the World. No Bak- 
ing Powder is made under better 
conditions—none can be better in 
quality. 

It contains only such ingre- 
dients as have been officially en- 
dorsed by the U. S. Pure Food 
Authorities. An absolute guaran- 
tee that it is pure. 




















RAISES THE QUALITY — LOwers THE Cost 
Or ALL BAKINGS 
4 


Ah 


CALUMET 


BAKING POWDER 
fe emer 






“BEST Gy Test” 








It received highest Awards, 
World’s Pure Food Exposition, Chis 
cago — Paris Exposition, Paris, 
F rance—positive proof of its super- 
jor merit. 


Calumet Cream 
It is used by more house- Cake 
wives, domestic scientists and chefs Recipe 


—3 cups pastry 
flour, 3 on tea- 
s Cailume 
Baking Powder, 
p butter, 14 cups 
pnulated ugar, 
olks of 3 eggs, “4 
SP. cold water 
Whites of 3 eggs. i 
teaspoon orange 
extract. Then mix 
ip regular way. 


than any other brand. That would 
not be the case, if it were possible 
to secure a higher quality leavener. 


It is sold at a moderate price. 
All you have to do is to compare 
costs to determine how much you 
can save by buying Calumet. 

Pound can of Calumet contains full 


16 oz. Some baking powders come in 


12. oz. instead of 16 oz. cans. Be sure 


you get a pound when you want it. 





























Send to the 


















Factory Yourself 
SAVE 25% TO 40% 


No matter where you buy 
your stove, some one must 
send the order to the factory. 
Why not send your order to 
the factory yourself and save 
from 25 tq40 per cent? That’s 
exactly what youdo 
when you get “A- { 


” 
Pie Fa ©Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You. 
a = : 

Write for the Kalamazoo Catalog 
and learn what you can save on stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
cream separators, washing machines, sanitary indoor 
closets, etc. Our 300,000 satisfi d customers say that you can not 
beat Kalamazoo for quality, quick service and low prices. Send for 
catalog and save moncy this winter. 


Ask tor Catalog No. 116 “ fi 
KALAMAZOO STOVE co. A Cel ev ey sly) 
Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Mich. Rema 0) bu. ME Oem (a) 
















Freight 


Dyed Her Faded 
Skirt, Also a Coat 












McKibbin Ba-Ba Coats 





When buying a Sheep Lined 

Caution Coat be sure the skin is from 
= a domestic sheep. 
Foreign Skins are flint dried for shipping 
economy with all nature’s oil extract 
The tanning greases used to make them 
pliable soon dry out and linings of coats 
made from them grow hard and brittle. 
j The reason domestic skins are ——— and 
become moreso with use is their Natural Oil, 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Just Like New—So Easy! 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
mew, rich, fadeless color to any 


whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 


taodric, 





Every Ba-Ba Skin ts a Dopvestic Skin 














goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 
A Direction Book is in package 


To match any material, have dealer I BROTSTCHENG ond Piecing Scgachenens 

» works on a se 8; 4-5 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. personal checks 10c extra. LIGHT'S MAIL ORDER 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. | HOUSE, Box 1%, Birmingham, Alabama 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published, Aa 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Jow,, 






Letters on subjects of interest 








Hot Lunches for School Children 


“If farmers find it worth while to 
heat water for their cows, to cook 
feed for their hogs, and to make coffee 
for themselves when lunching in the 
fields or in the timber,” said a county 
superintendent, “why is it not just as 
much worth while to provide some- 
thing warm for the children’s school 
lunch? In the schools of our county 
where hot lunches are served, the chil- 
dren have been benefited both physic- 
ally and mentally. They are also learn- 
ing something of food principles, cook- 
ing, serving and table etiquette where 
the right teacher is on the job. 

“The weighing and measuring of 
school children has revealed that 15 
to 25 per cent of the children in ele- 
mentary schools are under weight for 
their age and height. In a large pro- 
portion of the cases this under weight 
was found to be due to wrong feeding. 
The undernourished child is the first 
to fall ill and the last to recover. Im- 
agine the chagrin of one father, a 
prominent educator, who said: ‘No 
greater shock ever came to me than 
when I called a doctor to see my sick 
child, and he told me that what ailed 
the child was lack of food.’ ” 

This hot lunch question is one which 
probably will come up in every rural 
school this Experience of the 
promoters of the hot lunch is that 
there are always some parents who ob- 
ject and some who are indifferent. Ev- 
ery mother, however, will agree that 
nothing is too good for her child. Once 
convinced that the hot lunch is good, 
she will work for it. 


year. 


Home Economics Circular No. 20, 
of the Iowa State College at Ames, 
gives information and instruction as to 
the hot lunch and its preparation. 
Here is what some of the Iowa teach- 
ers say of the hot lunch: 

“The children not only enjoy it, but 
are benefited physically and mentally, 
and are learning a few things about 
cooking and sanitation. This new plan 
of eating lunch keeps the children from 
running about the room while they are 
eating, or laying their lunch out on the 
dusty desks.” 

“After we had been serving lunch for 
several weeks, one father said: ‘My 
wife and children are very much 
pleased. The children used to rush to 
the cupboard after they came home 
from school, and eat everything in 
sight. Since they have had the hot 
lunch in school, they wait until supper 
is ready and eat a hearty meal then.” 

“The parents in the district have 
taken a great interest in the hot 
lunches.” 

“We are beginning to look on the 
school children who are fattening un- 
der the hot lunch as district property. 
There is something about taking your 
turn sending the noon hot lunch to the 
schoolhouse which gives an interest in 
the children. There is nothing too 
good for the children in our district. If 
other districts can have hot lunches 
served to their children, we can.” 

County superintendents have report- 
ed: “Very favorable”: “Good”: “Teach- 
ers indifferent, but parents codéper- 


ate”; “Favorable”; “School work im- 
proved”; “Indifferent because un- 
tried’; “Very enthusiastic’; ‘Favor- 


able, increases weight, more pep, bet- 
ter attendance, less lunching”: In or- 
der to be made a success, the school 
board should sanction hot lunches and 
aid as much as possible.” 

Of a total of 9,432 schools, hot lunch- 
es were reported in 1,034, or 10.96 per 
cent. 

A meeting of the mothers of the dis- 
trict is recommended as a means of 
promoting the hot lunch. Have the 
home demonstrator present the sub- 
ject, or someone who has informed 








herself. Questions to be discussed jg 
relation to the hot lunch are suggesteg 
as follows: 

“Is it a good plan to hurry thr 
lunch in order to play? Why is a warm 
food better for us than a cold foog? 
Would one hot dish improve our schog 
lunch? Shall we prepare this one dish 
at school? What can the girls do? 
How can the boys help? Shall we qj. 
vide the work and each take a share? 
Suggest a month’s lunches.” 





Our Generation 


“She is very provincial and n Arrow," 
one woman said of another; “in this 
generation one should be liberal.’ 

Isaiah 32:5, speaking of the bless. 
ings of Christ’s kingdom, says: “The 
vile person shall be no more called 
liberal.” To pardon vileness is in the 
opinion of some people to be “liberal.” 
We don’t want to be liberal in this 
sense, and unless our children are to 
be thus “liberal,” we must interest our. 
selves more in the teachings of the 
school and the pictures shown in the 
movies which have become a source of 
education both up and down. 

The experience of a certain mother 
could doubtless be duplicated in other 
homes. This mother had expected to 
accompany her daughters to a suppos 
edly educational movie, but was de 
tained at home and the girls went 
alone. 

Coming home from the show, they 
met a friend who asked them how they 
had enjoyed it. “I am glad mamma 
wasn’t there,” one of the girls said 
thankfully; “it was no place for her” 

“This generation keeps too fast a 
pace for me,” one mother said resign 
edly; “I’m not trying to keep up.” 

“The generation my daughter be 
longs to is my generation,” her friend 
said with spirit. “The generation we 
belong to is not the generation in 
which we were born, but the genere 
tion with which we think. My daugh- 
ter and I are going to keep together in 
thought.” 

To keep together in thought, we 
must keep in touch with the outside 
activities which engage the interest of 
our children. The responsibilities of 
mothers are not limited to the fire 
side; they are to be found wherever 
life touches our children. If the chil 
dren go to the movies, have a woman's 
committee to censor the movies. The 
children’s generation is our generation. 





Planning the Hot Lunch 


Lunches should be planned in advance, 
(1) to simplify the work, (2) to save time, 


and (3) to help the mothers in packing 
the lunch brought from home. 

A lunch plan for one month is suggested 
below. Add to this each week t plan 
for a new week and by that means keep 
one month in advance. Pupils should 
take home a list of the lunches r the 
coming week so that their mothers will 
know what to put in the lunch basket 0 


combine well with the lunch served at 
Note that only hot foods are sug 


school, 


gested. Milk and vegetables are i! uded 
in almost every lunch, because of theif 
value as protective foods. 

School lunches for four weeks—fall of 


year: 


Monday—First week, cocoa; se ynd 
week, cream of bean soup; thi: week, 
scalloped rice, cheese sauce; fourth wees 
split pea soup. 

Tuesday—First week, boiled ric: with 
milk; second week, potatoes in kets 
with butter; third week, cream of tomate 
soup; fourth week, baked beans 

Wednesday—First week, potato soup, 
second week, creamed carrots third 
week, creamed peas; fourth week, maca 
roni with cheese sauce 

Thursday—First week, cream‘ cab- 
bage; second week, cream of corn SOUP 
third week, vegetable soup; fourt eek, 
creamed potatoes. 

Friday—First week, apple tapio pud- 
ding with cream; second week, red 
turnips; third week, scalloped potatoes 
fourth week, corn meal mush with mii» 
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Extra pails 


are always 
handy! 


But the biggest in- 
ducement to get a 
six- pound, airproof 
tin pail of Chocolate 
Cream Coffee at the 
store is the good 
“rich and mellow’”’ 
flavor of this famous 
blend. Againthis 
year that same fine 
flavor—because 
we’ve kept-up the 
quality! Try it and 
see. 

In six-pound 

useful pails 
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WESTERN GROCER MILLS 


MARSHALLTOWN. OWA 
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Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. Insist on 
unbroken packages of 


BAYER-TABLETS 
F ASPIRIN 


Aspirin ia the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
—— 


KODAK FINISHING 


Ralarg’ og, Copying, Reproducing old treasured pic- 
,* Our specialty. Prices on application. Special 

s er: We will finish one roll film (not pack), any 
ze, fury ish 6 superfine prints for 25c with order. 

Oney back if we fall to please. Send next film, 

I an © our name and address. MOREAU FINISH- 
‘GSER VICE, 668 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wanted—Two Capable Girls 


a For General Housework 
+ #4joining homes in Des Moines. Modern con- 
enlences. No washing, 


“aA Care Wallaces’ Farmer 














Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 

Address all orders to PaTTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLiacys’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 


CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 9786—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
No. 9482—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 


36 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 8595—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure 

No. 9514—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure 

No. 9767—Stout Ladies’ Dress—Cut in 
sizes 38 to 50 inches bust measure 

No. 8780—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 4 to 
12 years. 

No. 9775—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26 to 32 inches waist measure. 

No. 9431—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 
to 14 years. 


sizes 





oo 
The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each> A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 


sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 


Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion magazine. 


APPLE FORTUNES. 


To tell fortunes with apples, suspend 
a horseshoe in the center of a doorway, 
and select three very small apples. Let 
each one try to throw between the prongs 
of the horseshoe. To succeed three times 
is the best of luck; twice, fair luck; once, 
poor luck, and not at all, no luck for the 
next year. 

An apple paring thrown over the shoul- 
der to the floor is supposed to form the 
initial of the loved one. 

Apple seeds are saved from one apple, 
and counted and named. The rhyme goes: 
“One, I love; two, I love; three, I love, 
they say; four, I love with all my heart, 
and five, I'm cast away (or I cast away); 
six, he love,s seven, she loves; eight, they 
both love; nine, he (or she) comes; ten, 
he tarries; eleven, he courts, and twelve, 
they marry; thirteen, they quarrel; four- 
teen, they part; fifteen, die of a broken 
heart.” 

To ascertain the occupation: “Rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief, law- 
yer, doctor, merchant, chief.” 

The time: “This year, next year, some 
time, never,” 























A Few Books Started Lincoln 


What are the few great books that will 
give the essentials of a liberal education? 


E talked like a man who had traveled. He knew 


History, and something of Science. 


He wrote 


in a style of wonderful beauty and simplicity—such a 
style as only comes to a man from reading the works 


Of master writers. 


Yet did you ever think of this? 

You, yourself, have probably read as many books as Lincoln 
read in the first thirty years of his life. 

What is the difference between his reading and yours? Why 
is it that you have gained only a smattering of knowledge from 
your books while he gained a liberal education from his? 

The answer is that he knew what few books were really 
worth while: he made every moment count. 

Why not decide right now—today—that you will stop wast- 
ing your reading? Why not say to yourself: ‘In my own small 


way | am going to do what Lincoln did. 


1 will read in such a 


way that six months from now] will be a bigger, more effective, 
more interesting man or woman than l am today. 


You can do it: a hundred thousand Americans have proved 


that you can do it, through 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


A pleasant and easy way to learn to think 
clearly and talk interestingly 


Out of all the millions of books of 
Travel, Science, Bicgrephy Essays, 
Drama and Poetry, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, for forty years President of 
Harvard, has selected four hundred 
and eighteen and arranged them in 
fifty volumes. 

These books, he says, even if a man 
or woman will read them only fifteen 
minutes a day, will give them the es- 
sentials of a liberal education. 


Adventure 
Entertainment, Thrill 


A liberal education—think of it! 
The power to think clearly and talk 
interestingly, to be a marked man or 
woman in any company. And all in 
exchange for a few minutes of pleasant 
reading each day. Text books are often 
tiresome. But these are not text books. 


They are the best written, most fas- 
cinating books in the world. 

Here you voyage with the world’s 
great travelers; you see the world’s 
famous dramas; you are with the 
world’s foremost scientists in the labo- 
ratories, and the great adventurers in 
their most thrilling moments. And 
every day’s reading—every fifteen min- 
utes—makes you a bigger, broader, 
more interesting man or woman, 


Send Now for This Free Book 


Before you spend another penny for 
books, get a copy of ‘‘ Fifteen Minutes 
a Day’’—the free guide to book read- 
ing pictured on this page. 

It’s a book that tells you how to turn 
wasted moments into growth and in- 
creased power. It’s ready and wait- 
ing for you: It’s entirely free. 


A valuable little book—free 


contains: 


* 


arranged. 


count. 
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describing Dr. 


education. 


Name seeereee 


Address . 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 

416 West 13th Street, New York 
Send to me by mail absolutely without obligation the /ree book 
Eliot's 
ing Dr. Eliot’s own plan of how and what to read for a liberal 


All your questtons about the Five-Foot Shelf are answered in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day.”’ 


It’s a great little book in itself. It 


1. Dr, Eliot’s own story of the Five-Foot Shelf. 

Many illustrations from the Five-Foot Shelf, in 
cluding a full page picture of Marie Antoinette 
riding to her death. 

It tells what the books are that Dr. Eliot has selected, and how 
the reading courses and the marvelous encyclopedic index are 
Send for this guide book to good reading. 
it now; and begin at once as Lincoln did to make your reading 


Send for 


W. F. 10-22-20 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and 


contain- 
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—from school, chilled by the long tramp 
the biting zero winds—that’s when Monopipe 
heating means most to you. A _ whole 
houseful of clean, warm, healthful air 
warms them up in a jiffy. 


Monopipe heating makes the youngsters 
grow up strong and healthy—because it 
gives cleaner, more healthful hceat—free 
from the smoke and gasses that leak through 
ordinary cast iron furnaces and weaken the 
vitality of growing children, 


The Monopipe is made of crackproof steel 

with every joint boiler riveted. Smoke and 
sses are sealed in as tight as steam ina 

Cae. They cannot possibly leak into the 

house. 

Investigate this better pipeless furnace now. 

Write today for booklet and name of your 


dealer. 
The Lennox Furnace Co. 


200 Lincoln Highway 
Marshalltown, lowe 


Lennox, 
Monopipe 
The Better Pipeless Furnace 


Radiating surface is what makes fuel economy. The Monopipe has 
much greater sadiating surface than the ordinary cast jron furnace —as 
shown in the picture atthe right. It’s strong steel walls Jet the heat 
through 16 times as fast—giving more heat with less coal. Asother 
result of our 23 years of experience in steel furnacé building. 
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eepskin-lined Coa 


The Economy of a 
Sheepskin-Lined Coat 


EFINEMENT in Sheepskin clothing, does not 

mean the most expensive. It does mean Master- 
bilt. Thus quality, style, workmanship, and wear 
value find their hifhest attainment in Ellsworth 
Sheepskin-lined Coats. 


Honestly constructed from selected The inner woolskin shuts out the 


leather or woolskin, especially most penetratin), wind; the stron} 
tanned to a pleasing, softness; fin- outer fabric stands the roughest po- 
ished by expert craftsmen. Extra ing. Light in weight; any desired 


Sold only 


len§th; various styles. 


high fur collar and warm, wool knit- 
through dealers. 


ted wristlets Rive added comfort. 
If you don’t know the Ellsworth 
dealer in town, ask us. 
Ellsworth & Thayer Mf3. Co., Dept. 30, Milwaukee, Wis. 
I Se 
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Our Sabbath School iéison | 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo) 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight c/*nges as may occa. 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be re; 
7 duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply , 
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Hew Down the Corrupt Tree 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 31, 1920. Matthew, 7:13-29. 
Printed, Matthew, 7:15-27.) 


“Beware of false prophets, who come 
to us in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 


are ravening wolves. (16) By their 
fruits ye shall know them. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 


thistles? (17) Even so every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit; but the cor- 
rupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. (18) 
A good tree can not bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit. ( 19) Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. (20) 
Therefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them. (21) Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is in 
heaven. (22) Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, did we not proph- 
esy by thy name, and by thy name cast 
out demons, and by thy name do many 
mighty works? (23) And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you: 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 
(24) Every one therefore that heareth 
these words of mine, and doeth them, 
shall be likened unto a wise man, who 
built his house upon the rock. (25) 
And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat up- 
on that house; and it fell not: for it 
was founded upon a rock. (26) And 
every one that heareth these words of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, who built 
his house upon the sand: (27) and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and smote upon 
that house: and it fell; and great was 
the fall thereof.” 

In the preceding verses of the chap- 
ter, Jesus had told His disciples how 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
the sphere of God’s rule on earth, is to 
be secured: Like all other good things, 
by earnest effort—ask, seek, knock. To 
answer the incredulity of the hearer at 
so simple a method, He illustrates by 
saying that even earthly success comes 
to those who earnestly seek and work 
incessantly toward an end. (Verse 8.) 
He further illustrates it by saying: 
There is not a father here who would 
deny a son's request for anything in his 
power to give that would do that boy 
any real good; and adds: If you, sin- 
ners that you are, will not withhold 
good things from your children, how 
much more, as the sinless, omnipotent 
One is infinitely greater than you sin- 
ful mortals, will your Heavenly Father 
“give good things to them that ask 
him’? He then announces the Golden 
Rule as the essence of all that holy men 
have taught: “All things therefore 
whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.” 

Then in verses 13 and 14 He con- 
denses all He had said in 
the strenuous Christian 
ing such self-sacrifice 
tively few while un- 
willing to make the sacrifice, if any, 
drift on in an easy, luxuricus way to- 
ward destruction. 

The to one 
great success, come not only from with- 
in. There are many enemies from with- 
out. Jesus mentions one, the most dan- 
gerous: false prophets; speaking 
generally, false teaching, for in the Old 
Testament usage the prophet was pri- 
marily a teacher and only incidentally 
a foreteller of future events. The great- 
est enemy of true Christianity has ever 
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win, multitudes 
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been the false teaching bearing its own 
name. Ideas rule the world—right ideas 
lead to prosperity, wrong ideas to ruin, 
False ideas as to the divinity of Christ, 
the atonement, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, inspiration, fundamental prin. 
ciples of right and wrong, wherever 
these have crept into the church the 
result has been a lower standard of 
Christian living and in the end corrup. 
tion of private and public morals 

The badge of the ancient prophets 
was the sheepskin girdle; hence, the 
“sheep’s clothing” in this passage 
means the profession of a teacher of 
Divine truth. As a matter of fact, these 
false prophets or teachers appeared 
very early in the Christian church, 
False teachers from Judea, bearing the 
name of Christian, taught thruout the 
Gentile regions that man must be a 
Jew in order to become a Christian. In 
other words, “Except ye be circum 
cised after the custom of Moses ye can 
not be saved.” Paul found false teach- 
ers at Corinth, who denied the doctrine 
of the resurrection of Christ, without 
which faith and preaching are alike in 
vain. In Galatia he found false teach. 
ers proclaiming the modern doctrine 
of salvation by character, or, in other 
words, by good works. The apostle 
Jude (verses 3 and 4) earnestly ex- 
horts believers in his day to “contend 
for the faith deliveréd to the saints 
once for all,” because false teachers 
were denying the divinity of Christ and 
preaching doctrines that tended to las- 
civiousness. John laments the appear- 
ance of these false teachers in his day, 
and points out specifically in Revela- 
tion the evil effects of this false doc 
trine. 

This false teaching does not consist 
so much in advocating new, strange 
doctrines as in denying or omitting to 
teach the fundamentals, such as the 
Divine will as the supreme and only 
source of law, the Scriptures as the in- 
spired revelation of that will, the atone 
ment of Jesus as the only ground of 
justification before God, the necessity 
of holy living and self-sacrifice. 

As a result of this false teaching, 
the standard of morals becomes gradu- 
ally lowered, men act from expediency 
instead of duty, take the law of man in- 
stead of the law of God as the standard 
of morals; and the result is corruption 
both in the individual and the nation. 
“By their fruits,” that is, by their ef- 
fect on the lives of men, on society, and 
on government, as shown by the history 
of the past and the evils of the present 


these teachings must be judged. Would 
the French revolution have been pos 
sible had not the church of France 


been corrupt? Was not the revolt of 
the Russian peasantry an _ outcry 
against oppression sustained by a ¢ 
rupt church? To come nearer home, 
are not the evils of which we complain 
as a nation the direct result of the 
trampling under foot of Divine 
with the church in many cases unwill- 
ing to rebuke and unable to separate 
itself from the offenders? It is a not 
who 


laws 


able fact that many of the men 

have been most publicly exposed in re 
cent years as corrupters of public mor 
als and oppressors of the people have 
been loudest in their professio! f 


Christianity and most generous i 
gifts. Would we have such a condition 
of things in our own United States if 
there were faithful pastors, the de 
scendants of the ancient porphets, if 
all our pulpits? 

The point that Jesus brings out 
strongly is that it is impossible that 4 
tree, whether good or bad, should not 
be known by its fruits, Evil in doe 
trine or teaching will in time result 
corruption of life; whilst the teachins 
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of the truth will in time result in 
strong, manly characters who both fear 
God and regard the rights of men. By 
their fruits ye shall know false teach- 
ers and false teaching. No statement 
of fact is better verified by the teach- 
ings of all history thar this. 

There are other dangers which beset 
n who would be a citizen of the 


the 0 
;ingdom. There is among other things 
the danger of self-deception. “Not ev- 


gry one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
Here, as elsewhere, Jesus laid strong 
emphasis on the fact that the truth 
must be worked into the very fiber and 
tissue of character by the actual doing 
of it, reducing it to practice. It is not 
the hearing of the truth that makes us 
citizens of the kingdom, but the per- 
sistent, honest, intelligent, and consci- 
entious doing of it. This will be re- 
yealed in that day, meaning the day in 
which He shall judge the world. 

Just here, incidentally, Jesus brings 


out two important points that often es- 
cape the attention of the students of 
His life. First, “These sayings of mine.” 


He here proclaims His absolute sov- 


ereignty over the whole human race. 
Second, “Then will I profess unto 
them.” Here He announces that He 
will be the Judge of every man. In 


what more emphatic way could He 
teach His absolute divinity? Who but 
the Divine can demand universal obe- 
dience? Who but the Divine can as- 
sume to be the final judge of men? We 
may pass current on earth as citizens 
of the kingdom, but only until “that 
day.” If we work iniquity, we shall 


then be sure to be condemned. That 
day will reveal character. Profession 
alone will not save any man. 


Jesus points out that character build- 
ing can be successful only by living the 
truth as revealed by Him. Nothing less 
will endure the storm and stress of 
temptation, but a character built on 
this everlasting rock. The rock of all 
genuine character is Christ Jesus, and 
faith in His atoning grace and accept- 
ance of Him as a Savior is the basis of 
all enduring character. We build up 
the walls by keeping His command- 
ments. Every good deed done, every 
sacrifice made, every temptation resist- 
ed, strengthens and develops this char- 
acter. Character alone abides, and 
character can be formed only by doing 
“these sayings of mine.” 

Character, however, is not the ground 
of salvation. It is evidence of it. We 
are not saved by good works, nor by 
profession, nor even by niceness. Gen- 
tle manners, politeness, kindness or 
profession can never be the ground of 
acceptance before God. Jesus put faith 
in Himself as the sin-bearer as the sole 
ground of acceptance. “For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” 


SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ge. 



















How It Happens Johnny Chuck 
Sleeps All Winter 


Old Grandfather Frog is telling Peter 
Rabbit that in the long ago, when the first 
Winter came and all the tender, green 
thing ere nipped by Jack Frost, old 
Mr Chuck found himself getting so very 
thin t sometimes he used to listen to 
os a could hear his bones rattle inside 

“Of course he couldn’t,” continued old 
Grandfa ther Frog, “but he was quite sure 
nat when the wind blew it went right 
thru him. At last warm weather returned, 
a0 a does now every summer, and 
> pl there was plenty to eat. Some 
, ttle people seemed to forget ali 
os he hard times of the cold weather, 
cola ws _ Mr. Chuck. He had been too 
ao. id too hungry to ever forget. Of 
My Se, with plenty to eat, he soon grew 
i. comfortable again, but all the 
ee Kept thinking about the terrible 
eck ' rough Brother North Wind and 

Frost, and wondering if they would 





come again. He talked about it with his 
neighbors, but most of them laughed and 
told him that he was borrowing trouble, 
and that they didn’t believe that Brother 
North Wind and Jack Frost ever would 
come again. 


“So after a while Mr. Chuck kept his 
thoughts to himself, and went about his 
business as usual. But all the time he 
was turning over and over in his mind 
the possibility of another period of cold 
and starvation, and trying to think of 
some way to prepare for it. He didn’t 
once think of going to Old Mother Nature 
and begging her to take care of him, for 
he was very independent, was Mr. Chuck, 
and believed that those are best helped 
who help themselves. So he kept study- 
ing and studying how he could live thru 
another cold spell, if it should come. 

‘““T haven’t got as thick a fur coat as 
Mr. Mink or Mr. Otter or Mr. Squirrel or 
some others, and I can’t run around as 
fast as they can, so of course I can’t 
keep as warm,’ said he to himself, as he 
sat taking a sun-bath one day. ‘I must 
find some other way of keeping warm. 
Now I don’t believe the cold can get very 
deep down in the ground, so if I build 
me a house way down deep in the ground, 
it always will be comfortable. Anyway, 
it never will be very cold. I believe that 
is a good idea. I'll try it at once.’ 

“So without wasting any time, Mr. 
Chuck began to dig. He dug and he dug 
and he dug. When his neighbors grew 
curious and asked questions, he smiled 
good-naturedly and said that he was try- 
ing an experiment. When he had made a 
long hall which went down so deep that 
he was quite sure that Jack Frost could 
not get down there, he made a bedroom 
and put in it a bed of soft grass. When 
it was finished, he was so pleased with 
it that he retired to it every night as 
soon as the sun went down, and didn’t 
come out again until morning. 


“‘Anyway, I won't freeze to death,’ 
said he. Then he sighed as he remem- 
bered how hungry, how terribly hungry 
he had been. ‘Now if only I can think of 
some way to get food enough to carry me 
thru, I'll be all right.’ 


“At first he thought of storing up food, 
but when he tried that, he soon found 
that the tender green things on which he 
lived wouldn't keep. They shriveled and 
dried, so that he couldn't eat them at all. 
He was still trying to think of some plan 
when Old Mother Nature sent warning 
that rough Brother North Wind and Jack 
Frost were coming again. Mr. Chuck’s 
heart sank. He thought of how soon all 
the tender green things would disappear. 


Right then an idea was born in Mr. 
Chuck's head. He would eat all he could 
while he could, and then he would go 


down into his bedroom and sleep just as 
long as he could! 

“So day after day he spent stuffing 
himself, and his neighbors called him 
Mr. Greedy. But he didn’t mind that. He 
kept right on eating, and of course he 
grew fatter and fatter, so that at last he 
was so fat he could hardly get about. 
The days grew cooler and cooler, and 
then Mr. Chuck noticed that because he 
was so fat, he didn’t feel the cold as he 
had before. There came a morning at 
last when Mr. Chuck stuck his nose out 
to find Jack Frost waiting to pinch it. 
All the tender green things were black 
and dead. Back to his bed scrambled 
Mr. Chuck and curled up to sleep just as 
long as he could. He made up his mind 
that he wouldn’t worry until he had to. 
He had done his best, and that was all 
he could do. 

‘When Old Mother Nature came to see 
how the little people were faring, she 
missed Mr. Chuck. She asked his neigh- 
bors what had become of him, but no one 
knew. At length she came to his house 
and looking inside found him fast asleep. 
She saw right away what he had done, 
and how fat he had grown. She knew 
without being told what it all meant, and 
the idea amused her. Instead of waken- 
ing him, as she had at first intended to 
do, she touched Mr. Chuck and put him 
{into a deeper sleep, saying: 


***You shall sleep, Mr. Chuck, 
Thru the time of frost and snow. 
For your courage and your pluck 
You shall no discomfort know.’ 


“And so Mr. Chuck slept on until the 
tender, young, green things began once 
more to grow. The cold could not reach 
him, and the fat he had stored under his 
skin took the place of food. When he 
awoke in the spring, he knew nothing of 
the hard times his neighbors were talking 
about. And ever since then the Chuck 
family has slept thru the winter, because 
it is the most comfortable and sensible 
thing to do. I know, because I have done 
the same thing for years. Good-bye, Peter 
Rabbit! No more stories till spring.” 

Before Peter could say a word, there 
was a splash in the Smiling Pool, and 
Grandfather Frog was nowhere to be 
seen. 

*“J—I don’t see how they do it,” said 
Peter, shaking his head in a puzzled way, 
as he slowly hopped toward the dear Old 
Briar-Patch. 

(Next week, “How Old Mr. 
Learned to Slide.’’) 
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We put all the wear that’s possible into our shoes, but dont 
let it go at that. They’re stylish, too. And comfortable. Shoes 
that you'll be proud of. ¢ Buying Friedman-Shelby “All- 
Leather” Shoes for the entire family is one of the best invest- 
ments you can make. See your neighborhood dealer and 


insist on the Friedman-Shelby “All-Leather’’ trade-mark. 
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Nice amount of money for 
five months’ work, isn’t it? 
You can do it as well as Mr. 
Mason and hundreds of others 
aredoing. The demand for traction 
ditching is enormous. You can 
make big money with a 


“A Perfect Trench at One Cut” 


Traction Ditcher 


With one helper you can dig 
P=) more ditches each day than can 

| fifteen men by hand. You make a perfect 
ditch at one cut. Farmers want traction 
ditching---it’s better,can be done quicker and 
at less cost. When they know you have one, 
you'll be kept busy; you won't have to look 
for work, it willcome to you. Many Buckeye 
owners have six to twelve months’ work 
ahead. $15 to $20 daily is the net average earnings 
of hundreds of Buckeye owners. Here is a proposi- 
tion that will give you a standing and make you a 
big profit each year. 


Send For Free Book 


A book of solid facts, tells how others are coining 
money, how they get the work, how much it costs to 
do it and all the details of operating. 

Our service department is at your call to get you 
started and keep you going, to tell you the prices to 
charge and how to make big money with a BUCKEYE. 
Send now for the book, you can make big money too. 


THE BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO, 
448 Crystal Ave., Findlay, O. 
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A Missouri correspondent writes: — 
“Would you hazard a guess as to the 
price of 1,000-pound feeder steers dur- 
ing the latter part of November? We 
can buy them now at $9 per hundred- 
i weight locally. Would you buy now tr 
4 or later?” ca 
F Before the war it was customary for pa 
[) feeder steers to reach their low point a 
Be early in December, altho the change qT! 
ie from October to December was ordi- 
{3 narily rather slight. Beginning with fe 
ite January there has ordinarily been a sv 
rather rapid rise in feeder prices until thi 
they reach the highest point in the -— sp 
year in April and May. Leaver ssnsog rd | HA ¥) | . - . h Wh MY cs = in 
As to how the situation will mate- | ==) ° , ; ss to 
rialize this year is any one’s guess. eae 
The factors working for lower prices mn 
are the lower price attitude which is wt 
a part of the general psychology at the 
present moment and the moderately bd 
tight money situation. The factor eep ummer on itions em 
working toward higher prices is the = 
unusually large corn crop which farm- bd 7 va 
ers don’t know how to get rid of at in our arn a inter wn 
anything like a fair price except by a 
ddd 1s — tt na ogres OUR herd goes into winter quarters in the best of condition after the summet ig] 
; ya, Aetna ; in pasture. But what condition is it in when it goes back to pasture in the " 
how these opposing factors are going spring? The answer depends very largely upon your barn. A poorly venti- 
to work out during the next two or | lated, damp, insanitary barn will lower the vitality of the healthiest herd. Lack of - 
three months. If there is any severe | fresh air is indirectly responsible for much tuberculosis. Often disease sets in and valk 
break in the feeder market any time spreads before the owner is aware of it. The best preventive is plenty of fresh air, par 
during the next month, we advise our Dampness ina farm building is a thief that is constantly robbing the owner of = 
correspondent to buy at once. In all valuable property and profits on his investment. It rots the timbers of the building - 
probability it will be poor policy for and hastens the depreciation of everything in it. erly 
him to delay buying his feeders longer The King Aerator drawing moisture With a King System of Ventilation installed fresh air is kept circulating through 
than December 15th. out of a building—the steam can be every part of the stock room without drafts. Your stock gets plenty of oxygen _ 
easily seen in cold weather. and as the temperature of the barn is better regulated your stock is kept more 
King Systems consist of the Aerators comfortable, and excessive moisture is carried out of the building. 
PA _ tor the roof, the Foul-Air Flues lead- 
Corn Oilcake Meal for Pigs on SS a ee A Ph ae There is no guesswork about a King System. When we accept your order fora 
; see Ticon catea ane aucune and uaeek King System we realize more than you do what responsibility we have undertaken T 
An lowa correspondent writes: according to the requirements of the to ventilate your building. Your ventilating troubles are over; our problem just e 
“What is the protein content of / building. begins. Our first move is to study the conditions in the building, then we plana na 
germ oilmeal? Will hogs eat it from Systerp to fit the buildiug. Se 
gelf-feeders when corn also is fed?” ‘ 
Corn oilcake meal is what is left Send for Our Free Book on Barn Ventilation anc 
after the corn oil is pressed out of the Do not let this winter pass without giving your stock the benefits of proper ventilation. We can ™ 
corn germ. It runs from 16 to 22 per Btu a ad oc sen aniee en belt @ nner barn tan Someas aol peane aed po Pgh om 
cent protein and from 8 to 10 per cent of the building or tell us about what you will need, and let us plan a King System to be installed ; 
fat. it is considerably richer in pro- while the building is being constructed. That is the best time to install it. ea 
. s nar « Lie ein 
eee a path yates: 4 KING VENTILATING COMPANY, 1166 Cedar St., OWATONNA, MINN. Hov 
, . —— For your protection be sure this wale . a ‘ McG 
In experiments at the Iowa station | diamond King trade-mark is on the Ventilating Engineers for Farm Buildings and Creameries c 
they have found that when corn, tank- | Seen Oeean pen Sie “te 
oA 


age, and corn oilcake meal are fed in 
geparate self-feeders that the pigs will 
eat only about one-fifteenth of a pound 
of the corn oilcake meal daily. This 
@xceedingly small amount of corn oil- 
cake meal, however, is enough to re- 
@uce materially the consumption of 
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corn and tankage. It seems that corn “ ” make 
Oilcake meal contains a considerable Make Good Barns Better This 
: amount of some vitamine which is ably 
\ lightly lacking in corn and tankage. by 1 
© When fed in large amounts the corn ~e 
* ogilcake meal oftentimes seems to be often 
7 
' armful, but when fed in small ao Wenss om the Sine ave our orn lowa 
} amounts it is a genuine saver of both Come to Headquarters for et 
: corn and tankage. Probably the most rR. R. congestion means that you willt eral]: 
i practical way to feed corn oilcake Cotton Seed Meal pare to hold your corn this winter. " pi 
d : : . . — +1. tatistics show that rats eat $175 worth of corn as £ 
4 aoe eer ae ceo ean pel viet @ year a kine average farm, Ver Catt]. 
; y ‘ age min, wea‘ %, 
4 and feed this mixture in one self-feed- OWL DOVE BAR-Z JAY, ,s — ggg — 
er and corn from another self-feeder. ran ran an Buckeye Cribs all, « 
mY F. Ww. B R OD E & C 0 . “The Crib With The Steel Rib” gy 
. 5 s . . Established 1875 — “ys ranted meenel att ag ore ant aie ty 
1 ctit from fire and thieves, eavy au 
Salt for Hogs ’ TATISTICS prove that the ma- neorporated 1915 galvanized steel, double braced at overs joint to m 
An Iowa correspondent writes: jority of accidents could have MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE Guaranteed not to sag or bulge. All sizes in 
see " : bee evented by a little fore- Branches: Dallas, Atlanta, Chi round, oblong, or drive-in type. Pay for them- rour 
“I notice that some farm papers say - ot y apn PRN Ati a eam “ ea selves in one season. Ask your dealer about for « 
i Means Qua 5 nt hairy 
that salt should not be given to hogs, There is no longer any excuse for in the Bag y can't cupply — and Wheat Bins~if he pounc 
as it is likely to make them runty. I a horse floundering or falling on wines ter actos to « 
om figuring on turning my hogs into icy teen, eneng sprains and ra : cmnnneen = Tiliei-cigiee emma a othe: 
e corn field and giving them all the ruises, perhaps becoming perma- acardwilldo, @ fF 4 
es Oris 
salt they would care to take. Is it like- nently or even fatally injured. ACME HAY AND MILL FEED co. THE PIERCE C0. and } 
ly to hurt them?” We bandle al! kinds of 101 Idhei ; 
Waldheim Bidg., [) wer 
Under certain rare conditions, hogs Red Tip Calks HAY AND FEED Kansas City, Missouri. Sear 
have been known to eat enough salt tion f 
to kill them. Ordinarily, however, it is a @ cfie, cney pn Ray hy omy | Gariond lots me oS mag prices—Ask al 418 p 
perfectly safe to keep salt before hogs driver. They are easily and quickly ad- reve 3 s J : ; 
so that they can eat all they want at fasted and once in will stay in, wearing 223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA . Dickey Glazed Tile Silos é 
. . ; it: : se . . ” ar ey 
all times. In salt experiments at the De not confuse RED TIP calks with imi- The Fruit Jar of the Field above 
Iowa experiment station at Ames, they TiP cna mod ele moe We buy second-hand bags; eae. X from 
have uniformly secured the best re- tells why. Send for it. LINCOLN BAG CO.” Sendffor catalog No. 4 Other 
: sults by keeping salt before the hogs THE NEVERSLIP WORKS Springtcia, AM. W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co» More 
at all times. Hogs fed salt in this way Sentacky Cowater Geeat Established 2985 ri cow 
mew SRUNSWICK NJ MOLASSES Fierincs”. Saatnlonca am ‘pate Kansas City, Missourl] Hj cow 


have done better than hogs fed salt by bea tlle: ser 
. a — cane OQ adaiterants. Sample and price list sata emehationenneene * eonatineapealieieimasl ——— 
hand and those fed no salt at all. Please mention this paper when writing, | ™alled for ic, 5, ROSENBLATT, Hawesville, Ky. | Please mention this paper when writing 
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(The Dairy 


our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Fall Calf Troubles 


The most common of young calf 
troubles is scouring. Usually this is 
caused by feeding cold milk from dirty 
pails, or by feeding too much milk at 
one time and not enough at another. 
The first step in curing scouring is to 
feed less milk and give it warm and 
sweet. In the second place, clean out 
the calf by giving it five or six table- 
spoonfuls of castor oil in a little milk. 


In the third place, at each feeding add 
to the milk one tablespoonful of a for- 
maldehyde solution made by mixing 
one tablespoonful of formaldehyde 
with two glasses of water. 

That particularly deadly form of 











—— 


scours known as white scours gener- 
ally comes on within the first few days 
after calving. It can usually be pre- 


vented by thoroly disinfecting the calv- 
ing pen in advance, but after the calf 
has once contracted this disease there 
is no practical cure. 

The skim-milk calf appreciates in ad- 
dition to skim milk, a pound or two 
of a mixture of three parts corn, two 
parts oats and one part oil meal, as 
well as a little good quality clover or 
alfalfa hay. The calf which is prop- 
erly fed by a man who is thoroly in- 
terested in calves rarely develops 
scours. 





Does It Pay to Feed Well? 


The record of John Garaghty’s herd 
of the McGregor Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation furnishes some very definite 
proof that the liberal feeding of a bal- 
anced ration pays large dividends. 
Mr. Garaghty and his sons, who oper- 
ate the farm together, were of the opin- 
ion that it did not pay to feed much 
grain and especially high priced pro- 
tein feeds, such as cottonseed meal. 
However, during their first year in the 
McGregor Cow Testing Association the 
gospel of good, careful feeding was 


preached to them by the tested and so 
in the second year some changes were 
made in the feeding operations. 


In the first place the pasture season 
was cut down from six and a half 
months to five months and this neces- 
sitated the feeding of more silage to 
make up for the decrease in pasture. 
This alone doubtless helped consider- 
ably to increase the production for it is 
by pasturing cattle too early or too 
late in the season that production is 
often cut down. And in the state of 
lowa five months is a sufficiently long 


pasture season as a longer season gen- 
erally means that the cattle are turned 
On pasture too early, before the grass 
has grown enough, or it means that the 
cattle are required to get their feed 
from frozen stalk fields late in the 


fall, or both. 


During the winter of the second year 
the grain for the cows was increased 


from 195 pounds of ground oats alone 
to more than a thousand pounds of 
ground oats, corn and bran together 


for each cow and also more than 200 
Pounds of cottonseed meal was added 
to each cow’s ration to balance the 
other feeds. 

Briefly, the results of more careful 
and more liberal feeding in this herd 
Were that all the cows milked both 
years increased their average produc- 
tion from 304 pounds of butter-fat to 
418 pounds of butter-fat. And that by 
Mcreasing the feed cost on the average 
Per cow from $53 to $83, the income 
above feed cost for each cow increased 
from about $129 to about $218, or in 
other words, by expending wisely $30 
More per cow for feed the income per 


_ was increased $89.—C. L. Black- 
an, 





“Little Things” 


and Little Expense 


Besides the supreme United States qualities of 
close skimming, easy turning and easy cleaning 
—features of which the owner is conscious in 
every day use—here are a few of the construc- 


tion details that stamp the United States Cream Sepa- 
rator as a fine, long-lived, finished mechanism: 


One-piece sanitary frame—easy to clean; 
heavy enough to prevent excessive vibration. 


All gears enclosed; no wear from grit and dust. 


Automatic oil-splash system—introduced by the 
United States; Imitated by others. 


Low and most practical-shaped supply can. 
These and many other superiorities guarantee freedom 
from disappointment and frequent repairs. 


Write for catalog and convince yourselt that your next 
separator is to be a United States. 


Vermont Farm Machine Corporation 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


New York City Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
277 Broadway 53 W. Jackson B)vd. 


Aye ae 3 
ie 
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That Guarantee Little Trouble | CREAM SEPARATOR 
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Here's Your Farm Building! 


HOG HOUSE, poultry house, garage, or what- 


ever other building you need—all sawed, fitted and nailed, 
ready to erect. No skilled labor required to put up. Build- 
ings are ready for use in a day ortwo. No sawing or fittng 
—no fuss or muss. 


Use the heavy, notched sills for foundation, insert framework 
units in notches, place ridge piece at top, place roof and wall 
sections in position, bolt securely, and your building is as 
staunch and neat-looking as any frame building. 


AMERICAN “2777” BUILDINGS 


Substantial — Durable — Good-Looking — Complete. Fitted 
with rust-proof hardware, windows and doors glazed, walls 
painted on the outside. Sections interchangeable—can’t be- 
come mixed. Buildings may be lengthened at anytime by 
adding new sections. Hundreds of farmers have saved money, 
time and trouble by erecting American Factory Built Buildings. 
SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOK—22d name of nearest lumber dealer where 

you can see for yourself how practical, 
substantial and good-looking these buildings are. 


American Farm Buildings Company 





405 Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sills mortised and studs tenoned Wall and roof sections fast- 
to fit into mortises—a much Framework comes in sections, ened to studs by rust-proof 
stronger construction than nailing ready to set up steel stirrups 
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give satis 


Dealer 
He willbe glad 
to show the Jif- 
fey line. Con- 
vince yourself 
that it ts best. 
If he hasn’t 
them on hand 
write us—we'l} 





Save delay, trouble, expense. A broken 
tongue can be fixed in five minutesif you have 
a Jiffey Adjustable Tongue on hand. 


tongue ev 


Wood or Steel 


No matter whether {t’s wood or steel, if it’s 
a _Jiffey Adjustable Wagon Tongue or 
Tractor and i 5 
the best you can buy. 


Workmanship and ma satect’ We 
"> pd — saw our own Yr 
- ber. Insure against 
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The World’s Standard 
by which all other 
separators are judged | 


valued —from 
to 75% efficient. 


Laval Separator Co. 
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Especially Adapted for 
Every Kind of Tractor 


There is a Sandwich made 
especially to operate with 
your make of tractor—made 
of weather-resisting oak, light 
running, large capacity and 
mechanically correct — 64 
years of experience insures 
this. 

The Sandwich is made in 
50 styles and sizes, from the 
one-hole hand- power ma- 
chine to the powerful eight- 
hole spring and cylinder 
types. Made for horse, steam, 
=| tractor or gas power, using 
| the famous Sandwich Ex- 
| cess Power Engine. 
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Branches: 


PEORIA 





U 
| COUNCIL BLUFFS 
KANSAS CITY 





You Must Shell When You Can Sell 


A Sandwich Sheller May Save You 
Thousands of Dollars This Year! 
pean conditions are more uncertain than | 
ever before. With a Sandwich corn sheller you | 
can shell when you can sell, when cars are avail-_ | 
able. Don’t take any chances on a regular sheller | 
run. Be independent, increase your profits—this fi 
year and every year—with a | 


Power-Driven 
DWwic | 


Corn Shellers ' 





Thereisan unusual demand 


for shellers. Get your order 
| 


in early. Don’t take any i 
chances and be forced to iv) 
wait your turn in a “run” iH 

! 


this year. 

Investigate these guaran- | 
teed shellers now! Learn \-| 
about the style that exactly » 
meets your needs, Let us 
know the make of your 
tractor or power you use, 











Sandwich Manufacturing Co., 53 Oak St., Sandwich, Illinois 





SIOUX FALLS 
CEDAR RAPIDS 

































































Protect 
Your Profits 


If Your Hogs 
Should Die— 


are you protected against loss? Can 
you still make a profit? The'Ameri- 
can has paid thousands of dollars to hog 
raisers for dead hogs. Only about one cent 
aday per hog guarantees you money for 


™- Take advantage of our 
4 in 1 proposition. 
1. Free Vaccination 
- Worming 
. Other Medical Treatment 


. Insurance—all for the One 
Price. 


Ours is a reliable company, having 
an authorized capitalization of more 
than $1,000,000.00. The strict laws of 
Nebraska and the supervision of the state 
insurance departments of Nebraska, lowa 
and South Dakota further protects you. 
Write for detailed information. 


American Live Stock Insurance Company 
Home Office, Dept. C, Omaha, Neb. 


References: Omaha National Bank, Dun 
and Bradstreet. 





"THOUSANDS of Extra Dollars Profit for 
trap using this wonderful bait. 
FREE Samples — prove extra and larger 
catches with it than you ever had before. 
Only bait successfully holding scent under 
water orsnow. Thousands of Trappers will 
say it’s the greatest friend they ever had. 


“The House with a Million Friends” 
We pay Highest Prices again this year. Our 
ing allows full walue for every skin. 
mpt settlement with the Check that Satisfies. 
Wm. White, Danvers, Ills., says: “ 
for liberal gradi i i 
Lindquist says “ 
Mr. Newberry, Farmer City, Lll., says ** 
ood treatment.’” Mr. Youngblood, 
“You are the best f 
ped to."’ 64 Years Satisfyi 


FREE Sample of Bath, Seerete of the Woods, Bar- 
Book ters and Trappers. Liml- 
—  -~? Et cauber ‘sent FREE to trappers only. 


Silberman & Son ~ 


THE LEADING MOUSE IN THE BEST MARKET 


“age 
S. 
eens 309 Silberman Bidg., Chicago, Ills. 
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Feeding Tables 


This winter, with corn selling for 
less than half as much as it did last 
summer, but with many of the pre- 
pared feeds still selling rather high, it 
is confusing to know just how to feed. 
Of course every one knows that this 
year it is a splendid plan to depend 
as largely as possible on home-grown 
feeds. 
valuable 
building 
second, 


Fundamentally feeds are 
first, because of the muscle 
material which they furnish; 
because of the units of energy which 
they contain; third, because of their 
palatability, and fourth, because of 
their bone-building material. With most 
of our ordinary feeds it is the pounds 
of muscle-building material and the 
units of energy in each hundred pounds 
of feed which determine the value. This 
year a pound of muscle-building mate- 
rial is worth about 5 cents and a unit 
of energy about 1.2 cents. Corn and cob 
meal, which contains in each hundred 
pounds 5.7 pounds of muscle-building 
material and 75 units of energy, is 
worth 28.5 cents a hundred on account 
of its muscle-building material and 90 
cents a hundred on account of its units 
of energy, or a total of about $1.18 a 
hundred. Table No. 1 gives informa- 
tion of this sort concerning all of our 
common feeds. 

The values as given in the last col- 
umn of Table No. 1 are about right 
with the exception of cottonseed meal. 
A pound of muscle-building material in 
cottonseed meal is not worth as much 





as a pound of muscle-building mate 
in most other feeds, and for that rea. 


son cottonseed meal is worth about 15 
per cent less than you would expec 
from the analysis, or about $4 ton 


instead of $57.52. Bran, tankage ang 
skim-milk are worth about 1 15 
per cent more than you would exnee+ 
from the analysis. Bran is wort} 
because it is loose, laxative and palat. 
able and an excellent feed to give ty 
dairy cows which are temporarily off 
feed. Tankage and skim-milk are worth 
slightly more than indicated the 
analysis, because they are so exceed. 
ingly rich in a high quality of 
building material. 

With new corn selling as cheaply as 
it now is, you can see that most feeds 
are not yet low enough. Oil meal, hor 
iny and tankage are about $20 a ton 
too high. 

Table No. 2 tells how much muscle. 
building material and how many units 
of energy different kinds of 
must have in their feed every day 
You will notice that fattening hogs, 
while gaining at the rate of 1.5 pounds 
daily, need about .6 of a pound of mus. 
cle-builder and 6 units of energy jp 
their feed every day. There are several 
ways they can get this. In the first 
place, we will depend largely on corn, 
for that is the cheapest of all our feeds, 
Seven pounds of corn will furnish .42 
of a pound of muscle-building material 
and 5.6 units of energy. One-third of a 
pound of tankage will furnish .18 of a 
pound of muscle-building material and 
31 of a unit of energy, or, in other 


animais 





Feed 
Corn—No. 1 
Corn—No 
Corn—No. 5 
Corn and cob meal 
Oats . ..... see aie 
Barley 
Wheat 
Gluten feed 
Hominy feed : 
Germ oil meal 
SED ce late 6 .wwin'6.b0.0n 6ic.cenene ks 
PRD 6 wewnw enn eane es 
Shorts sb 00-h:w weep e'nbid.< a 
Linseed oil meal, old process 


Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein 
Tankage . 
Skim-milk 
Alfalfa hay 
Clover hay 
Timothy hay . 
Mixed hay 

Oat straw 
Vheat straw 
Corn stover 
Corn silage 
Stover silage 


Pounds of muscle-builder ind 


Kind of Stocl 


TABLE No. 1. 


TABLE No. 2. 


units of energy reeuired daily 





inds of 
lders 


bul 





Pregnant ewes 


Fattening lambs, gaining .25 of a 


1,000-pound dry cow, not gaining in weight 


1,000-pound dry cow, gaining 1 pound daily .........ccccccccceees i 
1,000-pound milk cow, giving 15 pounds of 4 per cent milk daily..| 1 
1,000-pound milk cow, giving 20 pounds of 4 per cent milk daily..| 1.5 
1,000-pound milk cow, giving 30 pounds of 4 per cent milk daily..! 2 
Calf, 6 to 12 months old, gaining at average rate daily of 

Rie DOMME . oassave. ES PE rk Ne PRO, | re Mea 9 
Baby beef, 6 to 14 months old, gaining at average rate daily of 

2.25 pounds 7 Cae Lg Leen sik sos beara G Sele 6 aualue wines ee 1.7 ‘ 
9$00-pound steer, being fatteend from feeder condition to 1,300 

pounds; average daily gain, 2.6 pounds .......ccccccsccscssece 2.0 
ee A rr ee er re eer ree 1.0 
ee | er eee ere 2.0 | 
1,200-pound horse, at work and not losing in weight ............ 1.6 
Weanling colt, gaining 1.33 to 1.5 pounds daily, and increasing 

i ‘erokent Baan Gee to TOD MOUS cc dives ocd.ccdsnecac danvcoaws | 9 
Yearling colt, gaining 1.25 pounds daily, and increasing in weight 

from 950 to 1,150 pounds ......... Ae kane Kw aekedee aah 1.5 
Gilts, in pig, weighing a little over 200 pounds ............-.s000% 4 , 
Yearling sows, in pig, weighing around 300 pounds .............. 
Fattening hogs, gaining 1.5 to 1.67 pounds daily, while increas- 

ee ee ee ee EE © ss a's bc ale Gan KAD bie eae abies nd we mee s 6 


: : | 
pound daily, and increasing | 
in weight from 60 to 90 pounds ... veal 
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a, vole pounds of corn and one- ies ' = 


third of a pound of tankage make al- 
most exactly the right combination for 
a fattening hog in the fall of the year. 
If tankage is too high-priced, you 
might try some other combination, 
such as 6.5 pounds of corn and 1 pound 
of oil meal, or 6.5 pounds of corn and 
10 pounds of skim-milk or buttermilk. 
Unfortunately, however, these other 
feeds are selling such as unwarrant- 
ably high as tankage. Occasionally it 
js possible to get fairly good results 
by not feeding quite as much muscle- 
puilding material as indicated in Table 
No. 2. For instance, when tankage is 
so outrageously high in price, it may 
pea good plan to try feeding 7.5 pounds 
of corn and one-sixth of a pound of 
tankage, or about one-half as much 
tankage as ordinarily gives the best 
results 

By consulting both Table No. 1 and 
Table No. 2, it will be possible for you 
to work out cheap balanced rations for 
your different kinds of live stock. This 
vear the thing for you to do is to de 
pend as largely as possible on home- 
grown corn and home-grown roughage. 
If you have home-grown clover or al- 
falfa hay, it will be possible for you to 
feed much more cheaply than is the 
case with people who have to buy their 
muscle-building material in such ex- 
pensive forms as oil meal, cottonseed 
meal, etc. In making up balanced ra- 
tions from tables, you always have to 
use common sense. For instance, for 
roughing horses thru the winter, you 
must remember that it doesn’t pay to 
feed much grain, and that the thing to 
do is to depend as largely as possible 
on such cheap roughages as oat straw, 
corn stover, ete. 





Tying Corn Shocks 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the correspondent who 
asks about tying corn shocks. I think 
it pays to tie them. I have found it 
impossible to shock them so but what 


a good many would twist half way 
round and take rain and snow. If they 
are tied close to the top they have a 
better appearance and keep thru all 
kinds of weather. 
B. H. WICKWIRE. 
Dallas County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In the last issue of the Farmer an 
Iowa correspondent asks if it pays 


to tie the tops of corn shocks. Hav- 
ing cut up and fed some corn fodder 
nearly ever year for a good many 
years, would say that it absolutely 
does not pay to do anything else than 
tie them good. It also pays to tie the 
first three or four armfuls in the cen- 
ter of shock. Finish and tie a shock 


before it is left if you can. Sometimes 
ahalf hour of wind will start an untied 
shock to twisting. 

There is no work on the farm that 
pays as poorly as a poor job of corn 
Shocking and tying. All down shocks 
are more or less damaged, fodder is 
moldy and wet, corn spoiled, more 
damage by mice, harder to get out of 
the snow, and corn and labor mostly 


wasted With the present prices of 

both corn and labor, that does not 

pay W. H. GOODMAN. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 





“Preaching and Farming” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Tam a constant reader of your valu- 
able paper, and consequently read with 
interest your editorial note on “Preach- 
ng and Farming.” I am with you in 
the conviction that “when the average 
Man goes to church on the Sabbath day 
it is with the desire to get something 
that will contribute to his spiritual 
Welfare and life, rather than to the 
Material; something which turns his 
thought away from the things of every- 
day life and toward matters in which 
he rea nana expects the preacher to 

better informed than he himseif.” 

I have been reading just lately Doc- 





All of your animal 
is not meat 


Only a little over half of your 
beef animal can be sold as 
meat. 


That’s why our wholesale price 
of beef has to be several cents 
higher per pound than the 
price of live cattle. 


If the other half were worth- 
less, and by-products had no 
value, the beef from 12-cent 
cattle would have to sell for 
nearly 24 cents a pound, plus 
expense of dressing, shipping, 
and selling. 


But the beef from 12-cent 
cattle usually sells for about 
18 cents, wholesale, because 
the by-products are worth 
something. 


Values of by-products vary; 
they are determined by world 
conditions, over which we 
have no control. Neither can 
we control the price of beef, 
which is perishable, and which 
has to be sold from week to 
week for what it will bring. 


When by-product values are 
high, as hides were a few 
months ago, the difference be- 
tween cattle prices and beef 
prices is less; when by- prod- 
ucts bring low prices, as they 
have recently, the spread be- 
tween cattle prices and beat 
prices widens. 


The point is that the more we 
can get for by-products, the 
more we can afford to pay for 
cattle; we take by-products 
into consideration every day, 
when we are bidding against 
other packers for your live 
stock. 


Your commission man knows 
about market conditions. 


His vigilance — the competi- 
tion of other packers—the 
large volume of our business 
—the saving of wastes—these 
things always insure you as 
high a price for your cattle as 
is humanly possible, consider- 
ing the prices that beef and 
by-products will bring. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 




















tor Jefferson, of New York, in his two 
books, “The Fundamentals” and “The 
Building of the Church.” He lays be- 
fore us the need and helpfulness to the 
minister himself, of a great preaching 
program for the year or years, even for 
a small country church. I think we do 
a wrong to the average country church- 
man if we think that he will not ap- 
preciate the great fundamental scrip- 
tural truths, and that we have to get 
up something different for him than 
the city churchman. May I say that 
as a country minister I have found a 
very ready and appreciative ear in the 
country pew for what Dr. Jowett calls 
“the great texts that terrify us with 
their vastness as we approach them.” 
In village, hamlet or the open country, 
as well as the fine city churches, I 


think we need more as the foundation | 


of our necessary community programs 
a teaching ministry. 
ROBERT B. FALK. 
Fayette County, lowa. 














SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
ie A ee 


Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 90 ~~ 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
this. in _ — acnsens them —= 
qwo\ Shores Hog Worm oes—sure, safe ' 
and guick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. Box BIT-65 
Shores-Mueller Co., y Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lows 5 HERES PROOF Cedar Rapids, lowa OF 50 
Gentlemen Gentlemen:- USE NO GUN~ 
I can say that Shores Torpedoes sure | Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get SWALLOWED 


ults, highly re end 
— to - agree aging one the worms out quick. They are the best NATURALLY 
for worms worm expeller I ever used Rey . 
i gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M. Yours very truly, 
and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms Louis Pasdera, 
fram them Yours truly, 


j Lester E. Theiss, R. No. 2 
Spencer, lowa St. Paul, Nebr A Ls 
Send for “Shores Swine Sense.” vest pocket 4 
information on hogs, their care, diseases 
and treatment. Our Service Department free yg 


to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 
our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest” 


AmoRESS SHORES - MUELLER COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA © SHORES STATION No. 4 


AHOG OR ARUNT- WHICH? 
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|Farm Engineering | 
By I. W. DICKERSON | 


-— j 
/ 








Subscribers are invited to aval) themselves of Mr 
Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He wiil gladly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mec hanics. A 
2-cent stamp ebould accompany each Inquiry 








Water Flows Too Slowly 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Am having some trouble with my 
water and that you or 
some of your readers can help me. I 
pump the water from my windmill 
thru a one-inch underground pipe to a 
tank in the attic of my house and 
from there carry it thru a one-inch 
underground pipe to my stock tank, 
in which the height of the water is con- 
trolled by a float. My idea in this is 








system hope 


it until the mill stops for a few min- 


sketch you sent that it is considerably 
jionger than from the windmill to attic 


tank. We suspect it is so long that 
there is a great deal of friction loss 
and that this makes the flow rather 
slow. Under such conditions any high 


places, especially towards the lower 
end, would tend to run empty and form 
air pockets as your plumber suggests, 
and this would interfere seriously with 
the flow. 

Not knowing fully your conditions 
makes it rather difficult to advise you 
what is the best way to overcome your 
trouble. We judge from your descrip- 
tion that if you will cut your pipe 
just before it enters the stock tank and 
put on an ell, then about two feet of 
pipe extending downward, then bring 
it back up again, so as to form a trap 
which will always stand full of water, 
that this will help very much. It will 
not reduce the friction loss in the long 
pipe but it will prevent the collection 
of air pockets and the water should 
start to flow again as soon as the wind 
mill starts. 


































Heating Stock Tank From 
Furnace 


A Michigan correspondent writes: 

“T have a large concrete tank so lo- 
eated with reference to the buildings 
that it seems dangerous to use an ordi- 
mary tank heater. The tank is about 
125 feet from the house furnace, with 
the bottom about two feet above the 
level of the fire bowl in the furnace. 
Would it be practical to heat the water 
in the stock tank by means of a coil in 
the furnace, connected thru the bot- 
tom of the tank by means of two pipes 
enclosed in vitrified tile laid with ce- 
mented joints? If circulation would be 
insufficient thru inch pipes to keep ice 


be overcome by increasing the size of 
the pipes to two inches? Also, is it 
possible, by using about 15 feet of pipe 
for a by-pass to send the contents of a 
60-gallon range tank into the stock 
tank? Of course, this would soon empty 
the cistern in the winter season, but 
do you think it would keep ice out of 
the stock tank?” 

We presume either of the plans sug- 











to pump all the water thru the attic 
tank and thus always have fresh wa- 
ter for household use. 

“My trouble is that the water will 
not flow thru the pipe to the stock 
tank as fast as the windmill will supply 
it to the attic tank. The attie tank 
is fifteen feet above the windmill 
while there is an additional ten feet of 
fall in the pipe between house and 
stock tank. I can plug up the pipe at 
the lower end for a few minutes and 
then remove the plugs, and the wa- | 
ter will flow as fast as the mill takes | 


utes, then I have to repeat the plug- | 
ging process. My plumber tells me that 
the line has high places which form 
air pockets, and that I will have to 
take it up and lay it to grade. Can 
you tell me of any way to fix this | 
without digging up and relaying the | 
pipe line?” 
You do not tell us the relative | 
lengths of the pipe line from attic to | 
stock tanks, but we judge from the 





out of the tank, would this difficulty | 
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Corn growers who have seen the John Deere 
No. 3 All-Steel Corn Sheller say that this is the sheller they 


have been waiting for. 


An 8 H. P. farm engine or light tractor will run it. 


The John Deere No. 3 will deliver from 90 to 150 bushels of thor- 


oughly cleaned corn per hour. A crew of from three to four men can 


operate it to full capacity. 


Its steel construction insures a dur- 


beater 


force feed, simplified shelling 


If greater shelling 
capacity is desired 
our John Deere No. 
9 Steel Cylinder 
Sheller makes an 


ideal outfit. Operated 
with a 16 H. P. engine 
or tractor, it will shell 





able, lasting sheller—no warping to 
cause binding in the bearings—no rot- 
ting to cause early replacement of parts. 


It has all the desirable features that 
have made Marseilles shellers famous 
among job shellermen, including the 


We 


parts and a thorough cleaning device. 


It comes to you regularly equipped 
with force feeder, wagon box elevator, 
swinging cob stacker, durable mount- 
ings and right-angle belt drive. 


want to send you free our illustrated booklet that 


fully illustrates and describes this all steel sheller. Drop a card 
to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Booklet PS545, 


from 200 to 350 bushels 
per hour. We also have 
4 and 6-hole spring type 
shellers, and larger cyl- 
inder shellers for job 
work. Your John Deere 
dealer will gladly figure 
with you. 








gested for keeping ice out of a stock 
tank is possible, but neither of them 
seem very practical. At the present 
high prices for material and plumber's 
labor, it would cost a small fortune to 
put two 2-inch pipes so far in vitrified 
tile laid in concrete, with the coil in 
the furnace, and the necessary joints 
or bends to allow for the expansion in 
length. Also, the loss of heat thru the 
pipes practically exposed to the cold 
ground would probably seriously inter- 
fere with the way the furnace would 
heat the house. We would not con- 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE 





sider at all the proposition of emptying | 


the hot water tank into the stock tank, 
as it would take entirely too much 
watching and attention, in addition to 
expense. 

It would seem to us a much more 
practical proposition to build a tight 
cover of cement or boards over the 
tank and a double wall around it, so 
the whole space could be filled with 
sawdust or banked up with earth. 

If well protected in this way and a 
heavy blanket laid over the opening 


| 














FAMOUS 
except just when the stock were turned 
to it, it would take extremely cold 
weather to make much impression on 
it. Then with a tight cover over it, 
an oil tank heater could be put in to 
heat the water up well during the day 
in cold weather, and we are sure there 
would be no trouble with freezing. The 
important thing is to put plenty of dirt 
or sawdust around it, so the cold ean 
not strike thru 





Second-Hand Silo 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Have just bought a second-hand 
stave silo and in putting it up again 
I am wondering whether it would not 
be a good plan to paint the tongue and 
grooved edges with tar or something of 
that nature, in order to make it more 
nearly air tight. Can you advise me 
how to go about it?” 

We think the plan will be very good 
and will not only help to make it air 
tight but will prevent decay from start- 
ing as soon as it otherwise would. We 


EERE 


do not know of any better w 


| mation concerning the training f¢ 








BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


than 


to have the tar hot and apply with @ 
brush before the staves are put m 
place, 


Have any of our readers had expé 
ence along this line? 





Sign Your Inquiries 


A subscriber writes asking fi fi 


comotive engineers and firem< 
another asks for help in vent ng 
dairy shed, but neither gives h me 
and address. 

We are quite willing to withh 
name and address when the sub 
so requests, but as the great majority 


| the 


iber 


of our inquiries are not of enough get 
eral interest to use in our columns and 
are answered by private letter, W® 
must insist that every inquiry @ 


signed with the reader’s name and ad: 
dress. Where this is not done, the 
quiries will be thrown into the wasté 
basket. 
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LEGAL 


+ Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
gn this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
goswerby mallis desired a feeof$1.00will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest te 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to al! inquirtes, but will not be published. Write 
uiries On @ separate sheet of paper. 





























RIGHTS OF SECOND MORTGAGEE. 
An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“a gold a small farm to B, upon which 
held by H, 


was a first mortgage 

the vendee assuming the mortgage and 
executing a second mortgage as part of 
the purchase price to A. B sold the farm 
to C, who assumed and agreed to pay 
the first and second mortgages and gave 
a further mortgage on a town property 
to secure the purchase price, no cash be- 
ing paid. A had refused to sell the prop- 
erty to C on similar terms. Can A legal- 
ly prevent the sale? Can A foreclose his 
mortg when it becomes payable, and 
sell t farm subject to the first mort- 
gage held by H? Can A foreclose his 
mortgage before it becomes due, in order 
to protect himself?” 

A can not prevent the sale. He can 
forec! his mortgage when it matures 


and join both B and C as parties defend- 
assumed the 


ant While C may have 

mortgage, this does not release B from 
his liability to A as to either of the mort- 
gages if A should foreclose his mort- 
gage, he may have the property sold upon 
execution, subject to the rights of the 
first mortgagee. A can not foreclose his 
mortgage before its maturity. 

LIEN FOR PASTURING ANIMALS, 


An lllinois subscriber writes: 
“Having some pasture for rent, 
in among other stock a pony, with 


IT took 
the 


understanding that it should be withdrawn 
when: I felt that pasture land was 
needed for my own stock. Shortly before 
getting a carload of steers, I notified all 
parties to remove their stock from my 
pasture, which was promptly done by all 
but the owner of the pony. Altho this was 


six weeks ago, the pony is still here, after 


repeated requests for removal. The own- 
er ¥ avoid payment if possible What 
remedy have I?” 

The law provides that “‘agisters and per- 
sons keeping, yarding, feeding or pastur- 
ing domestic animals shall have acdjen up- 
on the animals agistered, kept, yarded or 
fed, the proper charges due for the 
agistin: keeping, yarding or feeding 
thereof The animal may be retained 


and proper proceedings commenced to en- 


force the lien, the pony being subject to 
sale on judgment obtained to satisfy 
the charges 


LIABILITY FOR BREACH OF CON- 
TRACT FOR SERVICES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
‘Ty hired a man April ist for eight 
months, at $65 per month. The under- 


Standing was that he was to stay his 


time, regardless of the wages paid else- 
where. He worked four months and then 
quit. He has $134 coming to him, which 


Ihave refused to pay, on the ground that 
it will cost me more money to hire labor 
how, and I expect him to pay the differ- 
ence. What are my rights in this mat- 
ter?’ 

The measure of damages in a case of 
this kind is the difference it will be nee- 
essary to pay for the services necessary 
@nd the wages agreed to be paid to the 
hired hand who breaks his contract. This 
is as stated by our correspondent. 


BRINGING ACTION ON NOTE. 


An lowa subscriber writes 

“A gave his note to B for three years, 
at the end of which time he was unable 
to pay the principal, but continued to pay 
the interest for three years longer, when 
he discontinued all payments. How long 
Will he have within which to bring action 


On the ote? 

Suit ust be brought within ten years 
after the date of maturity. The action 
May be revived, however, by a written 
admis n of the debt, signed by the party 
Who it, and this may be done, as 
has b held in a number of cases, by 
remittance of interest in writing, signed 
by the ; irty who owes the note, without 
Specific reference to the debt itself. The 
Safe plan would be to bring action within 
ten years 


from the date of maturity. 


CONFINEMENT OF PARENT IN 
INSANE ASYLUM. 


A South Dakota correspondent writes: 

A man whose mind became weakened 
thru ¢ bursting of a blood vessel in his 
brain has been adjudged insane and con- 
fined j asylum thru the action of his 
80ns of the sons has been appointed 
eta , and has brought an action 
ey t vendee of certain property be- 
thie “ the father. The daughters of 

. adjudged insane were not con- 
Sulted 


and it appears to them that the 
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farmenginesgotothe 
scrap heap in less than 
five years. Lowa Over- 
size defeats this high 
engine death rate. It 
adds years to engine life. 


So the very first Iowa Engine was built of big 
In Iowa Engines today 
Scores of parts exceed the average of other 
engines 15% to 55%. The main frame is 40% 
larger and heavier ; bore and stroke are 30% 
greater; magneto gives 55% more voltage; and 


Oversize parts. 


AMERICAN TABLE OF ENGINE MORTALITY 


3S YEARS | 4YEARS| 5 YEARS) G YEARS | 7 YEARS| SYEARS | QYEARS 








OVE 
OR MO 


proportion. 


How lowa Oversize Lenegthens 
5-Year Engine Life 


Our engineers, years ago, began studying en- 
gine mortality. They found many engines 
puny, skimped, undersize, underweight— 
running at such high speed that they were 
racking and shaking themselves into the scrap 
heap. Fully 30% lived less than 3 years. The 
average life was less than five years. 


scores of other parts are Oversize in like 


The result of Iowa Oversize is now known 
everywhere. ‘‘Iowa”’ long-life records are the 
talk of scientific engine circles. Thousands of 
marvelous long-life records are now available. 


And engineering perfections make fuel con- 


sumption extremely low. 


Ask your dealer at once for a demonstration. 
Iowa Engines come in all types and sizes. A 
new book describing Iowa Oversize construc- 
tion will be sent free on request. 


Associated Manufacturers Company, Dept.G-1 Waterloo, lowa 


Columbus, Ohio 
Syracuse, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Wellington, New Zealand 


London, England 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Melbourne, Australia 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Also makers of the famous Iowa Curved-Disc Cream Separator 


I CQWA es ize 


Guaranteed Power Engines 


The Famous Chore Boy—Associated Line 





father is suffering by his confinement, and 
they desire that he shall remain at home, 
as he is perfectly harmless. What course 
should they pursue?” 

The adjudication of insanity and the ap- 
pointment of a guardian are matters en- 
tirely within the jurisdiction of the prop- 
er court. The guardian is responsible to 
parties interested upon his bond. If the 
adjudication was obtained by fraud, or 
the guardian is abusing his prerogatives, 
that fact should be presented to the court 
by proper proceedings. It is not usually 
the disposition of courts to impose hard- 
ship upon a man in such an unfortunate 
condition, and we would suggest that the 
matter be taken up with a competent and 
reliable attorney. 


DIVISION OF PROPERTY OF DE- 
CEDENT IN IOWA. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A man dies without leaving any will, 
leaving a wife and no children. How will 
his estate be divided? Will his brothers 
and sisters be entitled to any share in 
his property?” 

In the event of a man dying intestate 
and without issue, his widow is entitled 
to the whole of his estate to the amount 
of $7,500, and one-half of the remainder 
The other half goes to his parents, and if 
they be dead, is treated as tho they in- 
herited during their lifetime, and is di- 
vided among their heirs. The brothers 
and sisters of the deceased in that way 
share in the estate. 





LIABILITY OF WAGES FOR DEBT— 


BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A married man borrowed money, giv- 
ing a mortgage upon his stock to secure 
the debt. After selling the stock there 
was not sufficient to pay the debt. This 





party left the state, and is now working 
for wages Can these wages be gar- 
nisheed or could they be if he lived in 
this state? Will you explain the bank- 
ruptcy laws and what restrictions there 
are upon a person taking advantage of 
them?” 

A judgment should be taken for the de- 
ficiency in this case. In some states, a 
proportion of the wages could be garni- 
sheed under an execution to satisfy a 
judgment In Iowa, wages are exempt in 
the case of a married man if earned with- 


in ninety days of the date of the execu- 
tion A good many volumes have been 
written in an effort to explain the bank- 


ruptcy laws, and as our space in this pub- 
lication is limited, we hardly dare impose 
upon the good nature of the editor by re- 
questing him to print one in connection 
with this page Bankruptcy, generally 
speaking, is a matter of federal jurisdic- 
tion, and any person may take advantage 


of the law, provided he does so in good 
faith, tho we are free to confess to a 
growing suspicion that many cases of 


bankruptcy do not conform to that re- 


quirement 


SALE OF CORPORATE STOCK. 
An Illinois subscriber 
“The treasurer of a 
organized under the 
patentee of a 


writes 

certain company 
laws of Illinois is the 
certain invention which he 


sold to the officers of the company for 
one-half the capital stock to be sold. The 
authorized capital is $100,000, the shares 
being $50 each par value The treasurer 


agreed to sell all his stock, but in a con- 
versation with me intimated that he would 
sell only $30,000 to $35.00, and offered me 
the same commission of 10 per cent for 
the sale of his stock that the other offi- 
cers agreed that I should have. We met 
the president, and he did not care to sell 
more than $20,00 at this time. They also 








state that a Chicago lawyer has told them 
that a state license is necessary to sell 
stock that has already been sold. Would 
you advise me with reference to this 
matter?” 

There may be some circumstanecs with 
which we are not familiar that would 
bring the stock described by our corre- 
spondent within the exceptions of the blue 
sky law of the state of Illinois. But the 
general condition that the stock had been 
once sold would not do so, and the agent 
selling same should be licensed. The fact 
that one-half the stock has been issued 
against an invention would render the 
stock undesirable from our standpoint as 
an investment. An invention is of no value 
whatever without a market, and a market 
depends upon a great many conditions 
aside from its utility. It would be our 
idea that this project would be well let 
alone, aS no man should recommend the 
purchase of a security with which he is 
not reasonably familiar, and has some ase 
surance that it is a safe investment. There 
is no indication of this in the above state- 
ment of fact. 


INHERITANCE TAX, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘Ts there any inheritance tax on money 
and other property descending to children 
or grandchildren or to a widow, in the 
event of the father or husband dying? 
Would there be any income tax on such 
property?” 

There is no state inheritance tax upon 
such property, but there is a federal tax, 
subject to an exemption for residents of 
$50,000. In other words, no estate is sub- 
ject to federal taxation, unless it exceeds 
$50,000. The income tax would not be im- 
posed upon the principal, but income 
therefrom would be subject to such tax 
in the.same way as other income is sub- 
ject. 
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Warranted to Give Satlefaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A a Speedy and Positive Cure for 
~~ Bweeny, Oapped Hock, 
—_s Tendons, Foun er, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Oures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 


Aa e E men, Remedy for Rheumatism, 

“fore Throat, Tre. ite invaluable. 
— bottle of Oavse sold ts 
Warranted to give sa ef:0, Ba Price $1.75 
per bottie. Bold by ose or sent by ex- 
en, oe “’ with full directions for 
ite use gend for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, eto. Address 


The Lewrence-Willlame Co., Cleveland, 0. 








PREVENT BLACKLEG Losses 


by using 


Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 


Blackleg Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 


The reliable blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 


Blackleg Aggressin 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE ) 
A natural aggressin. 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE ) 
An aggressin made from cultures. 








WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. 





Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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STOPS 
ABSORBINE LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb,;Side Bone, or similar 
troubles and gets horse going sound. 
It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 
sults are lasting. Does not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
farged Glands, Wens, ee Veins; 
heale Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
@e delivered. Liberal trial bottle for 10c stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


TRAPPERS? fevits ones 
SUPPLIES Som 


fren, A Animal Baits, ete. 
an’ Prepeery Gus of Trappers’ Supplies, and Illustrated 
ide containing Game Laws, and a complete 

af the best ing in your 

also Fur Market Information. All sent FREE. 

Inte 7. he FUR &@ HIDE CO., 
Wth Street, 347. Omaha, Nebr. 


wate ae 





—— tt Liquid 

avin oer: lameness or money 

+ +o no scar. $2.08 

Bend for 

FREE Vest Pocket Veterinary havin Dace Describes Spavins 


@nd 200 other Horse and Cattle Ailments, 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 21; Union Steck Varés, Chicago 
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SWINE sn tiaipaiseataied IN MEXICO. 
Erys ipelas a European swine dis- 
ease which just as bad as cholera, but 
fort itely not yet entered the Uni- 
ed ates disease is now in Mexi- 
a owever, and the possibility of it 
orking into the United States is enough 
to make experienced hog men very fear- 
ful The disease comes on even more 
rapidly than hog cholera. Within three 
days after exposure, the hog is suddenly 
seized with a chill, and is alternately 
hot and cold. The skin becomes dark red 


s on rapidly. The 
disease are 
cholera, 
examination there 
ted intestines 


’ and death come 
external appearances of the 
lly quite suggestive of hog 
but on 


are no sugges 


post-mortem 
stions of ulcera 


or speckled kidneys, such as are charac- 
teristic. of hog cholera 
As long as there is a disease of such 


in Mexico, we should observe 


eeriousness 


the greatest precautions to see that no 
hogs are moved from Mexico to the Uni- 
ted States except under the most rigid 
quarantine. 

OBSTRUCTED TEAT. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

*“T have a cow that is a good milker, 
but one of her teats does not milk very 
well. It is not caked, but there is just 
a little stream of milk that comes out. 
What do you think is the best cure for 
this trouble?” 

The duct of the teat no doubt has 
thickened so that the opening is lessened 
in size, or the condition may be due to 
the presence of wart-like growths near 
the opening or farther up in the teat. Di- 
lators should be persistently used The 


best kind to use is one of glove-stretcher 
pattern. Boil the dilator for fifteen min- 
utes each time before using. Insert it and 
to stretch the 


open it over and over again 


duct. Do this partially at first, but gradu- 
lly increase the stretching. Give the 
treatment three times a day. If it does 
not avail, it will be necessary to cut down 
thru the obstructions in four different di- 
rections by means ofa steriilzed teat bis- 
toury, or the irgeon may find it pos- 
sible to cut out the growths at the tip of 
the teat When the growths are high 
up in the teat it often is the better policy 
to dry off the milk secretion or allow a 
alf to nurse. 
GROWTH IN TEAT. 
An Iowa subscriber writes 
I have a milk cow which has a bad 


quarter in her udder. This has been this 


way for four or e weeks At times the 
milk is almost normal; then again, soon, 

squarter is swollen and hard and the 
milk comes in chunks and also ropy and 


bloody I have been 
with a white 


bathing this quarter 
liniment, also with the milk. 
ems to be a lump in the teat near 
which shuts off the milk flow 


There se 


the bottom, 


| at times.” 


all of the condi- 
to the tip 


The growth is causing 
described If it is 
it may be removed with spe- 
1ents, if can employ a 
If it is close to the 


tions close 
cial instrun 


l you 
trained ve 


terinarian 





base of the teat, the only practicable way 
of removing it would be to cut thru the 
wall of the teat when the cow is dry. 
That is a formidable operation, only to 
be attempted by a trained surgeon. On 
general principles, we think it would be 
best to dry off the milk secretion or allow 
a calf to nurse, if you find that an opera- 
tion will not succeed. Meanwhile, milk 
three times a day, and night and morning 
rub in a mixture of equal quaintities of 
earbolized oil, camphorated oil and com- 
pound soap liniment 
PIGS ‘COUGHING. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘I have noticed the last few days that 
my pigs are beginning to cough. It sounds 
just like the whooping cough. Can you 
please tell me what causes it and what I 
can do to stop it r 

Lung worms (strongylus paradoxus) 
probably cause the cough, and unfortu- 
nately there is no certain remedy; but 
generously fed pigs sually nanage to 
survive the ll-effects of the parasites. 
The worms are taken in on old, bare, 
bitten pastures long i by hogs, or in 
contaminated water from surface ponds 
or hog wallows. Some owners say that 
they have found spraying of affected 


hogs with a 1-50 solution of coal tar dis- 
infectant in their beds at night has proved 
beneficial The fumes are supposed to 
worms. Better results would 
ation witl ‘ning sulphur 


destroy the 
follow fumig 





or exposure of affected hogs to the fumes 
of iodin, under the supervision of a veter- 
inarian Avoid such ster by giving 


the pigs new, green crops as pasture in 
succession from -early spring until fall. 
Feed affected pigs liberally, to keep up 
fast development and good flesh. Also 
treat them for intestinal worms accord- 
ing to instructions often given in these 
columns, 
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CHICAGO 


International Kerosene Engines 
for Winter Power Work— 





O batteries to freeze or 
play out; a fat, sure spark 
at the first turn of the fly- 


wheel; easy starting, steady-running, de- 
pendable power—the result of being equip- 
ped with a low-tension, built-in magneto. 


You fill your lamps, lantern and engine 
from the same can— 


These features are but characteristic 
of the many points of efficiency and 
economy that comprise the correct de- 
sign of International Kerosene Engines. 
Over fifteen years of engine-building 
experience vouch for this correctness. 


See your nearby International 
dealer in regard to an Interna- ) 
tional engine for winter power | 
work—1},3,6and10 h. p. sizes. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


iF AMERICA 
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Your Own Meat 
Supply at Less 


Than Half 
Butchers 
\— Prices — 






tional Giant 
Smoke House 


Beware of 
Imitations Success 


Get a National Giant Smoke House 
Smoke your own hams, bacon, sau- 
sage, fish, Have better, sweeter, 
cheaper meat for your own tab! 

Same as thousands of other good tarmere. 
This wonderful smoke house is portable. 
Operated in or out doors. Runs on sawdust, 
cobs, a little bark for seasoning. Investigate. 


NATIONAL GIANT 
SMOKE HOUSE 


KE rc mous! 


After nian meats, use for Store House. 
Absolutely bug and mite proof. Keeps meat 
without mae ey Worth its price many 
times over—for this storage feature alone. 

ade in 3 sizes. Fireproof. Guaranteed. 


when to 


Get FREE BOOK iaihs. fy cimoke 


operates. etc. mg prone Py 
8 Pat 
for canna, ato. Bacon get low prises - today SURE! 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
210 McClun St., Bloomington, Ill. 
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BARN PAINT, $ 


1.35 PER GALLON 


Get factory orlews on all paints. We ¢ 


antee the quality. 


FRANKLIN COLOR WORKS, 


Franklin, 


» freight 
We pay the eps @ 


Indiana 





BALK & FREKEMAN, Patent Attorney® 
Patents and Trade Marks. 


70l Crocker Bldg.. 


Des Moines. 1074 
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Careful estimates place the world’s pre- 
war yearly production of wool at more 
than 3,000,000,000 pounds, of which, esti- 
mated roughly, 30 per cent may be classi- 
fied as fine, 39 per cent as medium, and 31 
per cent as low, without referring further 
to the various grades into which these 
three major classifications are capable of 
being divided and subdivided. 

The number of sheep in the world was 
estimated before the war as somewhat 
more than 600,000,000. Since then this 
number has shown a decline, principally in 
Burope But this decrease has been partly 
offset by increases in South Amertca, 
South Africa and New Zealand. Australia 
jeads all countries in the production of 
fine wools, with the United States, New 
gealand, Europe and Argentina following 
{n the order named. 

The total world production of 3,372,466,- 
900 pounds of wool, as set forth in the 
table, is larger than previous estimates. 
But this figure may be accounted for to a 
great extent by the completeness of the 
data. The consumption figures have been 
computed either by adding the production 
figures to the net imports or by subtract- 
ing the net exports from the production. 
The table is not to be considered as more 
than a careful estimate. Figures from dif- 
ferent sources vary Widely, and it is not 

ble to construct a table from avail- 
able sources that would be consistent or 
nearer than an estimate. 

In the table imports are higher than ex- 
ports, at least in part because of the fact 
that no records have been received from 
some exporting regions, while practically 
all importing countries publish statistics 
of the trade. There may be also a large 
source of error owing to the fact that 
some estimates do not differentiate be- 
tween washed, scoured or grease wool. In 
calculating re-exports in order to deter- 
mine net imports, wool may be scoured in 
the process of distribution, with an aver- 
age loss in weight of approximately 60 
per cent To get some ideas to present 
wool supplies, some data issued by ‘the 
British Wool Council in January, 1919, 
may considered. This committee at- 
tempted to estimate the world wool sup- 
plies for two years in advance, 1919 and 
1920, and also to estimate the consump- 
tion These estimates are as follows, 
showing grease weight in pounds: 


Present world stock of wool 

fpemuary, IOED): oisicsccccces 1,265,000,000 
Add production estimated for 

Eee 00:0. 00:0000 600 eveedjOee Cen eee 
Less consumption estimated 

Mr SSD vvndsGw dys sksaeeaaues 2,620,000,000 
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~ World Wool Situation 


Estimated stock at end of 1919.1,318,000,000 
Add production estimated for 
BONO a cu veacdeiv cic ccuceevcuscth SemeORuee 





Less consumption estimated 
eS Sa a aeigiels . «+ -3,094,000,000 





Estimated stock at end of 1920. 924,000,000 

A statement regarding the above esti- 
mates was also made, an excerpt from 
which is as follows: 

“In the course of the discussion, the 
chairman (of the British Woo! Council) 
remarked that no accurate information 
appeared to be available as to the stocks 
of wool held in ordinary times, but so far 
as he could judge there was at present 
(January, 1919) no excessive accumula- 
tion, taking the world as a whole, tho it 
was evident the stocks thru war condi- 
tions were now very badly distributed. 
It would appear, therefore; that if the 
continent were to be restocked on the 1913 
basis the existing surplus in the wool- 
growing countries would be absorbed 
without much difficulty. The chairman 
suggested that financial considerations 
would have an important and perhaps a 
decisive effect in determining the bal- 
ance between supply and effective de- 
mand, and quite clearly political condi- 
tions, such as the facilities to be accorded 
to Germany and Austria, would also 
weigh powerfully in the scale.” 

The Annual Wool Review of the Nation- 
al Association of Wool Manufacturers for 


1918, in commenting on the foregoing 
statement, made the following observa- 
tion: 


“December 5, 1918—They (the British 
Wool Council) calculate that consumption 
during 1919 will be practically equal to 
the production. A comparatively slight 
increase of 80,000,000 pounds in the pro- 
duction of wool is predcited in 1920, but 
against this is set an increase of nearly 
500,000,000 pounds in consumption. No 
doubt it is assumed that the wool textile 
industries of Germany and Austria will 
be in full swing in 1920, and that in the 
meantime the industries of the devastated 
regions will have been fully restored.” 

A year later, the Annual Wool Review 


for 1919, in commenting on the year’s 
consumption, made the following state- 
ment: 


“December 23, 1919—It has been a boom 
year for merinos and fine crossbreds. The 
world demand for clothing has run con- 
sistently on the finer grades, and in all 
civilized countries, with the exception of 
the former enemy nations, there seemed 
to be unlimited purchasing power for the 
right class of goods. Consequently, prices 
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Over-Looking This Money Maker? 


Over 50,000 farmers have been making good profits out 
of JOLIET Corn Shellers in the past 69 years. Are you one of 
them? Own a JOLIET and you save profits by being able to 
shell and deliver your corn when roads and markets are good. 
Then too, you can make big profits shelling for neighbors. 


JOLIET, The World’s Greatest Sheller 


, “Famous Wherever Corn Grows’’ 


Rugged steel construction, will bear travel on roughest roads 
and most gruelling work. Any 8-16 Tractor runs the 6-hole 
spring or No. 1 cylinder Sheller. Simple and powerfully built 
for speedy and efficient work. Furnished with horse power if 
desired. Only cylinder sheller made with beaters warranted for 
5 years. Elevators pay higher prices for corn shelled by the “foltet,” 
because it is shelled right. 


There’s a size for your particular needs either in spring 
or cylinder shellers bor shucked or unshucked corn, 
Send us your name ard receive our 1920 cate 

alogue which tells all about the entire 

JOLIET line, also other interesting 

corn shelling information. 
Write today. 
Some choice territory for \ ' 
dealers open. * 


Joliet Manufacturing Co. \ 
61 Youngs Avenue 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


“Jobbers Throughout 
the Corn Belt.”” 
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AVERAGE PRE-WAR WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
IN TERMS OF RAW WOOL. 
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11,000 000! 7,79 00} 
1,000,000 9! 
3,508,000} 
80,688,000 
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2.556.000 
8,160,000} 3.000 
10,000,000 ( 000 
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19,095,000 4 ( 90,000 
6,060,000 7,267,000 ,000 
1,049,000! 11,211,000) 12,260,000 
150,000,000) 465,937,000 615,937,000 
314,110,000} 203,298,000 517,408,000 
1,162,073,000| 1,958,783,000| 3,120,63¢,000 
3,372,466,000|..............-| 3,573,249, 000 

















Reasons Back of Pig Chow Records 


Nothing is left to chance in making Purina Pig 
Chow. Feed requirements of growing and 
fattening pigs are scientifically known. Purina 
Pig Chow fulfills these requirements. It is a 
perfectly balanced growing and fattening ration. 


Laboratory and Feed Lot Tested 


Every ingredient used in Purina Pig Chow is 

accurately tested in the Purina laboratory and 

must pass a high standard. Then in the feed 

lot, practical tests are constantly being 

carried on under average conditions. 
Purina Pig Chow is all feed— 


no hulls—no sweepings—no by-products. 























Pig Chow makes six-months-old hogs weigh 250 

to 285 lbs. Feeders get 25% to 40% more live hog 

in 20 to 40 days less time than on ordinary feed. 

Give Pig Chow atrial. See your dealer or write 
PURINA MILLS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Ft. Worth, Tex. Nashville, Tenn. Buffalo, N. Y. 






Sold in 
checkerboard bags 





Yoni! 
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of merino and fine crossbred wool, tops, 












































yarns, and fully manufactured goods have 
soared to an extent which has made me- 
dium and coarse crossbreds comparatively ; 
a very cheap commodity, and the demand 0 
the last sales of the year in London there ) ‘ \ : 
was a fall in value following upon a rise " b 
due to a brief sp of busine The posi- ( ‘ “@ pe 
tion of these lower grade: of course is \ r 
mainlv dependent upon German and Aus- \ 3 Fi b 
trian requirement for these were the i 4 b: 
chief market for the tronger grade of i naa Ss 
Bradford yarr prior to the war Users pe 
in these countries (during 1919) were, Y/ tala + 
however, serious crippled financially by a 
the disastrous exchang and business had . 
to be done in a hand-to-mouth fashion le 
From the foregr« tement it evi- 
dent that the Brit wool council de- —) — an wm 
yended on Germany and Austria to ab x 
a a large quantity of wool during 1920 3 ‘ 
It was well known that a large part of u te 
the wool available at the time the state- on 
ments were published was low wool, which i. A, ! 
before the war ordinarily found a market } ~~ be 
in central Europe. While no accurate fig- if ini 
wres are available, it appears that up to - Br 
the present time Germany and Austria 1} ro 
have not been able to purchase wool in HI ha 
the quantities expected. Therefore, there ‘ = 
has been an accumulation of low wools. \ a 
This is seen also by the spread in prices x \: cle 
between the fine and the low wools ita | WS be! 
It may be of interest in tl connection ; i 
to note thé nxiety which has been felt in > pr 
Australia over the situation It is esti- . 
mated by the Australian wool council that wy, <A 
there were 528,000,000 pounds of wool in tie 
Australia on June ), 1920, and that the i 
new clip, which will be ready in October, oth 
will amount to 600,000,000 pounds more ot 
suf 


The council figures that the amount of 


Ron Sa 2 pou A | One Year Proves Its . 


Australian wool growers were afraid that 

this large quantity of low wool might have e >» j The 

sania ttc om ihe marl etter Qualities ~ 

have taken various steps to meet the situ- mal 

ation | Sen 
| ligt 


On the 20th of January, 1920. a wool 
up of wool growers and 
ippointed. Th 


In a little more than a year, the Cleveland Six has hog 
established the truth of its better qualities by its daily 


committee, made 


wool borkerg wa 


s council 


formulated a plan which proposed placing 

ee a S service to nearly twenty thousand owners. Today it is an 
RS ren ond c eemene us & une recognized everywhere for what it really is—an excep- wets 
cent made on handling and marketing tional car, offering character and quality not found in a 


to make a study of th 
general situation order to determine 
the best way to dispose of the surplus ard 
to find market for the new clip The 
council also guaranteed to find some 
method of financing this proposition, and 
it was then submitted to the vote of the 
wool growers Fifty-six thousand ballots 
were issued, and it was understood that 
if 75 per cent of the 
proposition it would then be put in force 


The council was 


other cars of similar size and price. It has made good The 
in a big way. 7 

The Cleveland, built ina great A motor that starts instantly “sa 
modern factory and built by an ineventhecoldest weather. The duri 


organization skilled in the build- Chassis construction is sturdy care 
ing of fine cars, is featured by 


growers agreed to the 


throughout, with long underslung mea 


price 


Only 26,000 ballots were returned and k ° aoe 
ETE pee ount Gevered the geupenhl ‘wotgeante ei —_ springs, positive brakes and un- mal 
On the failure of this schems« Mr t c pe ormance oO its exciusive usual ease of control. ~ 


Vith 
Four attractive styles of body od 
are mounted on the Cleveland | prod 


Hughes, the prime minister, on April 22d 
offered a second plan The British gov- 
ernment was to be requested not to sell 


motor, most highly refined of the 
overhead-valve type, quiet, 





any more Australian wool by auction be- 

fore May, 1921, and to discontinue all auc- . ° i | quen. 
tion sales in Australia until October 1, powerful, pliant and economical. chassis, ing t 
1920, and then to sel Ithe 1920-21 clip A: 
the Australian auctions until May 1, 1921 Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1435 Roadster (Three Passengers) $1435 an 0 
It was felt that the new wool clip would Sedan (Five Passengers) $2445 Coupe (Four Passengers) $2345 Cons 
have a market if the marketing of the (Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) . po 


accumulation could be delayed It was 
| heavi 


also pointed out that this accumulation in- 

cluded the carry-over of 165,000,000 pounds there are Cleveland Six dealers in more than 2000 cities and towns. There is one from 
of low wools, which could only find a where you live or nearby. Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. numb 
market in Germany and Austria It was tritio 
proposed that the British government un- lower 
dertake to seil this wool to the Central CLEVELAND AU T OMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO er cl 


Powers on some kind of credit system, Teceiy 
taking only a one-third payment in gold I 
and the balance in bonds The British 
government was then to issue to the wool 

as co 





a 








growers of Australia some form of a ne- 
gotiable certificate ferenc 
So far no information as to the fate of pork 
this proposal has been received. It would wit} 
has 








appear from the action of the Australian 
wool growers that as early as December, table represents that left over from the 


1919, they were very much afraid of the clip of October, 1919, and some previous 


central Europe would have absorbed the 


surplus. Owing to the disastrous ex- 


40 Cordsa Day § 



































break in the market. due to the accumu- accumulations of low wools. Ordinarily change situation the Central Powers have 
lated stocks of low wools, which at pres- practically all is disposed of by the suc- not been able t vurchase is woo , 
ent the wool trade does not see abl . ceeding May. It would appear, therefore : h : . bey hase this wool, even Gaety. Sawed by One Man with 

, ade do« n« seem able to Payor a vfs Bs ild ¢ por ° e' fe tho they may need it. new OTTAWA, Get your own fue! at less =" 
absorb. ‘ epresent an actual surplus 0 £950,383, - The problem at present appears to be than 2c a cord, then supply big demand ey 

On August 11th. the Bureau of Markets 000 pounds, half of which is low wool. to handle the large surplus of low wools for fire wood at $20 a cord up. Beat the 
arranged with the State Department to No accurate information is available as in such a way as not to injure the market Coal Shortage! hand 
send cablegrams to the American consular to stocks on hand in Europe, but the,mar- for the fine “wools —Weekly Market Re- TTAW., (e) AW ; ; 
service in the principal wool exporting ket is dull and the supply appears to be porter ‘ama y 
countries, asking for state ) ‘ arge The British wool council. on June : ed } 

) 7 king for a stat ment of th : ath ected Sime aa ° ‘ Over4H-P. 810 strokes a minute. Wheek Vision) 
wool on hand September 1, 1920 teplies - vo, O1 d 908,832,820 pounds of wool. speusted. Easy to move, cheap and easy to run. us 
by cable have been receive ym al ‘ part of this is still in Australia an i slick cngine runs other machinery when not sawing. eration 
‘ rf wd . een n « iv d from all th ge The et elle : ' d Hog Cholera in the Corn Belt—A slig it New clutch lever starts and stops saw while ° 
countries except India Summed up, the ite! sOale . ne s Ipp y, however, rep- increase in hog cholera cases in the mid- engine runs. Cash or Easy Payments. 30 } 
stocks reported are as given in the follow- resents about two years’ requirements for dle-west is reported from various sections Geye’ Trial. 10-Veer Guorantes. 200t On ! 
ing table. The figures show the number | the British mills. Other countries are ex- | of the corn belt. Several outbreaks have aha’ Specie! Low tembe: 
of pounds in thousands, i. e., 000 omitted. pected to take a large proportion of this been reported in northwestern Iowa re- Bete write to ate! 

, . , ar r , . rw , 
SURPLUS WOOL, IN TERMS OF wool, but at present are buying very | cently The Wisconsin state department Strictly = 
GREASE WOOL slowly In the United States there was of agriculture notes outbreaks in eight Ottawa Mig. Co. Bible 
— —— — ——————_ | on August Ist about 700,000,000 pounds, or ten counties The main reason for f 2169 Wood = the ¢ 
z Ta than a full year’s supply these outbreaks, according to veterinari- SS ee 2° 
aS n the southern hemisphere e new cli s ff ; 3. is ‘ . — _— 0 T 
Peuntry 3 R oil phenom in October T —~— on — - ae ae is that farmers ———— hay 
< r= = s c iis an Oo ¢ 1ave become lax in the vaccinating of a 
iS 2 3! e total of 1,500,000,000 pounds. With a large their hogs Comparative freedom from Hold es Fas and « 

e = a) surplus of old wool still on hand and Eu- disease for sever: . 
= : ee ™ 4 7 a sti i Z )} sease several years has decreased 
Hew Zealand is 276| 96:758|_ 47:586{168/620 rope buying slowly, there is much appre- the number of hogs vaccinated in the dif- Halters ego 

- seals 2 </6) 96,75 i 03,602 nsi ps . - » . * . Sr 
Argentina ...| 27.558) 41 336 206 681 O75 575 hension in regard to disposing of the new | ferent sections, and the outbreaks are Are guaranteed — ? 7 
Uruguay .._ 3'000| 7500] 19°500| 30'000 ~ The data at hand would indicate | the result. Vaccination supplemented by i wer FAST eth 
South Africa..| 1,500) 36,938] 18.750) 57,188 | ‘Pat there is probably no abnormal sur- | good housing conditions is recommended reak within one year ce 

Total ......| 62,834)/397,032/490,517/950,383 plus of low wools. This surplus of low | by all authorities for every herd, regard- Ask your dealer to show 70% ee 
ae es ia aa TNE acne a oO wools was apparent early in 1919, but it less of whethér it is in the dangerous dis- q *TheGreenTag ofGuaranty a 

BE, UT. Rear & Co. Newsrh. 0.) beet ha 


The exportable surplus given in the 


was expected that before the end of 1920 





tricts or not, 
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“eat and Live Stock Situation 


The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers has issued an optimistic statement 
ive stock situation for September. 
A good demand for pork products both at 
home and abroad, say the packers, has 
peen the outstanding feature of the live 
stock and meat situation for September. 
This demand, however, has varied greatly 
with respect to the various cuts. Packers 
report that a few choice cuts—cuts that 
constitute only a small portion of the hog, 
that are most scarce, and that are rela- 
tively higher priced—have been in much 
demand, while a large part of the dressed 
animal has been selling at wholesale for 
jess than the dressed carcass cost per 

d 

he export demand from continental 
ports, and especially from Germany, for 
pork products is regarded in some quar- 
ters as the best during any month of the 
current year. 

Germany has been buying lard and 
boxed meats. Holland also has been buy- 
ing substantial quantities of lard. The 
British, who seem to be buying sparingly, 
have confined their orders chiefly to 
hams. How much longer they will stay 
out of the market is problematical. It is 
believed by some that they are trying to 
clear the decks of practically everything 
before they renew purchasing in volume. 

It is reported that the stocks of pork 
products which the British government 
previously bought and stored in this coun- 
try are being moved in moderate quanti- 
ties as needed to supplement the home 
production and imports from countries 
other than the United States. Opinions 
differ as to how long these stocks will 
suffice, some taking the view that they 
will not be exhausted before December. 

There have been reduced recipts of 
light hogs and a large run of heavy hogs. 
The demand for light loins and other 
light choice cuts has created a_ brisk 
market for light-weight hogs, and an ex- 
treme spread in value between heavy and 
light packing hogs. On September 20th, 
hogs at the Chicago market reached a top 
$18.30, the highest since the cor- 
g day a year ago. 


price of 
respond 





There has been a good seasonal demand 
thruout the country for fresh pork prod- 
ucts Cured products also have been 
meeting with aready sale. The demand 
for hams has been good, and the supply 


has been consumed about as fast as cured. 
The southern trade has increased, follow- 
ing the marketing of the cotton crop. 

The south apparently is undergoing an- 
other change of taste so far as the con- 
sumption of cured meats is concerned 
During the last two years, and especially 
during the war, when Europe was buying 


large quantities of dry salt meats, sugar- 
cured products largely replaced dry salt 
meats in the south. The difference in 
price was small, and the trade which nor- 


mally purchases the dry salt meats bought 
the higher-priced sugar-cured products. 
With the falling off of the export demand 
between dry salt and sugar- 


the spread 


cured meats has widened, the former 
product having declined. As a conse- 
quence, the southern trade is again turn- 


ing to the dry salt meats. 

A shortage of light pork loins has been 
an odd feature of the domestic trade. 
Consumers, seeking the maximum number 
of pork chops per pound, have demanded 
chops from lighter loins and neglected the 
heavier cuts, despite the fact that chops 
from the heavier loins, altho fewer in 
number to the pound, are equally as nu- 


tritious and palatable, and considerably 
lower in price. This preference for small- 
er chops, coupled with the reduction in 
Teceipts in light hogs, created an actual 
shortage of the sort of pork loins which 
consumers wanted. Heavy loins, in con- 
Sequence, have been selling very cheaply 
as compared with lighter loins. The dif- 
ference in price between loins and fresh 
pork shoulders, which compare favorably 





with loins both in fuel value and in taste, 
has norrawed somewhat, but is still such 
that tl consumer can save money by 
purct » the less expensive shoulders. 
By some the decline in grains and the 
Prospect of unusually good crops, espe- 
cially of corn, are interpreted as factors 
calculated to increase the future produc- 
tion ine and pork On the other 
hand, there is some speculation as to how 
far t crease in production occasioned 
by low grain prices wlil be counteract- 
ed by fact that some producers pre- 
viously have restricted their feeding op- 
er somewhat 
er was a fairly steady trade for 

beef ring the first three weeks of Sep- 
tember, but the close was extremely un- 
Satisfactory. The demand for hides and 
other by-products has continued negli- 
gible. On account of this lack of demand, 
the current production of hides can not 
be disposed of as fast as they are taken 
off. 7 same is true of fats, altho they 
have wn improvement. Prices of hides 
@nd other by-products show marked de- 
Creas in value as compared with a year 
880, grades of hides having declined 
&$ much as 50 per cent in value. 
Rig ( erence in price between beef 
egy corn-fed cattle and beef from medi- 
hac i; ower Srades of steers and cows 
“increased. The price of the choice 


beef has been strong, while the price of 





































































































This Reo Speed Wagon Belongs to—Our Day 


You can remember, doubtless, when 
the women hoed the corn and sages 
argued that the new fangled, one-horse, 
wheeled cultivator would never do 
“Corn must be hilled up,” 


the work. 
they said. 


Well, that idea was no more fallacious 
than the idea some farmers still hold 
that all farm hauling can still be done 


by horses. 


This Reo Speed Wagon is as much 
faster, as much more efficient—and as 
much more economical—than horse 


(Trade Mark) 


bought it. 


Slow, time-wasting methods won't do 
any more. 


You know you simply couldn't do 
without your automobile today—that 
car you considered a luxury when you 


You can’t bear to sit behind that slow 
old horse all the way to town and back. 


Nor can you get the most out of your 
land—the “top o’ the market” for your 


hauling, as is the present riding culti- 


vator over a bent-backed human with 


a hoe! 


produce, or the best in the market for 
your own table—if you continue to dee 
pend on horses for road work. 


Remember, too, that most of your haule 


ing is not from, but to, the farm—smaller 
loads of course but more of them. 


Horses are too slow and therefore too 


expensive in these days of high costs 
and scarcity of farm help. 


Times have changed—time is money 
now on the farm as well as in the city. 


Sears Auto Co., 
Des Moines, la 


Sutcliffe Reo Sales Co. 


Waterloo, Ia. 


One day in the field is worth two on 
the road. Keep the farm work going— 


then you’ll have more work for your 


Reo Speed Wagon delivering what the 
farm produces. 


The Reo Distributors for lowa are: 


Waterman Reo Sales Co, 


Jones-Opper Co. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Don Sales Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Ft. Dodge, Ia. 


Peter Even & Son 


Dubuque, Ia. 


Heath Auto Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


Write for particulars to the Distributor nearest you, or to 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 





Copyright Reo Motor Car Ca. 
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the medium grade has shown some de- 
cline, 

The live price of fancy yearlings and of 
choice corn-fed steers of good weight has 
been strong. 

The situation this fall is about the same 
as it has been other years at this season. 
The spread between choice corn-fed steers 
and the medium or common class of cat- 
tle becomes wider each week because of 
the scarcity at this season of the long, 
fed, finished cattle Experienced live 
stock producers and feeders understand 
that recently there has been a good de- 


mand and a small supply of finished 
cattle. 

There is a reasonably steady demand 
for a fair supply of choice, good-weight 


steers and choice yearlings to supply the 
rib and loin trade for hotels and restau- 
rants. When the supply of this class of 
cattle falls below trade requirements, live 
prices naturally advance. Similarly, when 
the supply is in excess of trade require- 
ments, prices of this class of cattle de- 
cline, 

The sheep and lamb trade has been fair 
on the whole, with prices generally steady 
for range lambs. Comparatively large 
receipts of native lambs at markets east 
of Chicago has tended to depress prices 





somewhat. This situation became quite 
marked the last week of September. The 
quality of range lambs this season has 
been better than a year ago, principally 
because graing conditions on the range 
have been more favorable. 

The wool situation is somewhat paral- 
lel to the situation of hides. fats and by- 
products in the beef trade The wool 
market has been dull, the demand being 


less than the current production 








the last year wool has shown a decline 
of approximately 50 per cent, and pickled 
skins, which are used for making shoes 
and gloves, have declined about the same. 





. Freight Conditions 


Freight congestion, which became acute 
after the switchmen’'s strike, has been 
largely cleared up, but the demand for 
cars for movement of grain is increasing, 
according to a report issued by the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association. Reports from 
the Chicago board of trade, which annual- 
ly handled vast quantities of cash or 
“spot” grain in addition to the dealing in 
contracts for future delivery where supply 
and demand dominate, show considerable 
improvement in transportation. American 
railroads handled a greater volume of 
traffic during August than ever before in 
that month, according to the Railroad As- 
sociation report. In four weeks 3,853,822 
cars of commercial freight were loaded, 
compared with 3,580,267 in the same period 
of 1919, and 3,849,026 in 1918 For the 
week ended September 4th, the accumula- 
tion of delayed cars had been reduced 
6,000 from th preceding week. For the 
week ended September Ist, the daily av- 
erage of deferred car requisitions was 
146,070, as against 137,200 the preceding 
week. It is pointed out that the vital im- 
portance of transportation facilities dur- 
ing the grain moving season may be seen 
when it is considered that the nation’s 
crop of approximately a billion bushels of 
wheat, three billion bushels of corn, a bil- 
lion and a quarter bushels of oats, and 
quantities of other grains must be moved 


Within | within a period of a few months. 
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Production of Corn Oil Assured 


Corn oil appears to have established it- 
self as a satisfactory product for which 
there will be a steady demand, according 
to Department Bulletin 904, recently ige 
sued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. That the oil can always be 
produced seems assured by the fact that 
it is a by-product of the manufacture of 
certain staple corn products, and it ig 
only in case of an overproduction of fats 
and oils that it might be discontinued and 
the germs disposed of as feed Such a 
situation seems improbable, however, and 
at the most would doubtless be only tem- 
porary. 

As to the utilization of corm oil, it is be- 
lieved that within a few years the oil will 
be used almost entirely for edible pure 
poses, except only what is of such poor 
quality as to make its refining unprofite 
able. The sale of the oil in retail packe 
ages will very likely be further developed, 
and its use by bakers is also likely to 
increase. The amount of corn oil used for 
edible purposes in the future will be deter- 
mined by the quantity available rather 
than by any question as to its utility. At 
present some bakers, while admitting that 
it is suitable for their products, use cot- 
tonseed oil because the supply of corn oil 
fluctuates so that it is not always obtain- 
able in sufficient quantities, 


Agricultural Credits Conference—A con- 
ference was held in Washington, October 
12th and 13th, to consider the matter of 
farm credits It was attended largely by 
southern farmers especially interested in 
cotton 
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wee f PF aster, Deeper 
HREE miles per hour, with the pull of a dozen- 


odd horses concentrated at the draw-bar---all under easy, quick 
control of one operator. (“5 Ton”—-40—25 H.P., 4 plow), (“I0 
iTon’—60—40 H.P., 6 plow). Power to leave deep, even furrows 
an stiffest sod or stubble; to pull a big load of harrows or seeders on 
the mellowest seed bed. No slipping and no fuel waste. No 
packing so cannot injure any soil. 

Holt patented steel tracke—heat treated for long service by our 
own process—have carried business farmers. and road makers 
through season after season of hard work. 

The “Caterpillar” will fit every power job on your farm—belt, field 
and road and turn you a a profit by year ’round service: 
and satisfaction. 


The Holt Manufacturing Co. Inc. 


Peoria, Illinois Wichita, Kan. Spokane, Wash. 


Bs Distributors TR . TORS 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 
R. V. Aycock Tractor Co. .H. P. Smith & Co 
KANSAS CITY. —O Farce. * Db 
H. P. Wilson & Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Minn. Road Equip. Co 
MINNEA 


Pours, MINN 
































Kopac Bros 
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_Ask any Molt dealer—or write us for booklet — 
~Caterpillar’ Tractor Performance”’ 




















































K Stock Waterers assure greater stock raising 
profits. Thousands of satisfied users have proved this time after 
time. They insure pure water—at just the right temperature—always within 
easy reach of your livestock. To get the best results, you must use the best 
waterers. OK Waterers are best. 


Sanitary, Non-Freezable 


Q Stock Waterers 


Built of high grade steel throughout and givea life- 
time of satisfactory service. There’s astyle 
and size to meet every requirement. 
Gola by good dealers, Bend for FREE catalog. 


Phillip Bernard Company, 


2312Floyd Avenue, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Shipments made from 
Mouse C 


Sioux City, am 
Peoria, ll. 


Profitable! 
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FARMERS 


The fall of the year ie the time to Mill quack grass and other 
foul growths. Your ground is in a more dry condition and you 
can put your spare time to working the pest. 
The Kovar Quack Grass Killer and land cultivator will do 
your work as it is doing for over fifty thousand other farmers. 
Kovar Harrow Cart has draw-bar guiding axle, dust proof 
wheels with three and one-half 
inch face, 36 inches high. It is 
made to give the rider comfort. 
Malfl this coupon for fur- 
ther information. 
Your questions 
ehall be an- 
ewered. 












































J. J. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Please send catalog and prices of 









, your 

{ } Quack Grass Destroyer 
\ | Harrow Cart 

\ J Corn Cultivator 
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Cost of Producing the Missouri ras Agricultural College. He was 


Wheat in 1920 


cost of 


The producing the 1920 wheat 
crop in Missouri has been computed by 
the rural life department of the University 
of Missouri College of Agriculture, This 
cost is based on wages actually paid for 
the various kinds of help used, seed costs 
as reported by coéperators at seed time 
last fall, equipment charges as shown by 
cost accounts for the year ending March 
1, 1920, and a rent charge of one-third 
the crop. All man labor except harvest 
labor cost 25 cents an hour; horse labor, 
15 cents an hour, The equipment charge 
was 6 cents for each horse-hour required 
to produce a crop. Twine cost an aver- 
age of 15 cents a pound. The threshing 
charge was 12144 cents a bushel. Nine per 
cent of the acreage seeded in 1919 was not 





harvested in 1920. Using the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates figure of 12% bushels 
yield to the acre, a cost per bushel at 
the farm of $2.18 is obtained The cost 
of hauling to the local elevator of 8 cents 
a bushel is included, making a total pro- 
ducing charge of $2.26. The detailed ex- 
penses of delivering the crop at the local 
elevator were as follows: 
Land cost or rent (based on one-third 

ER OD ioe d tha ca aes us $ 9.27 
Seed, 1% bu. at $2.05........... $2.56 
Plowing (3.18 man hours at 25c, 

80c; 10.71 horse hours at 15c, 

$1.61; equipment cost at 6c, 

J MEP ORE TUTE CE? vere ee res 
Disking, harrowing, dragging, 

etc. (1.77 man hours at 25c, 

44c; 6.46 horse hours at 1l5c, 

97c; equipment cost, 38c).. 1.80 
Drilling (1 man hour at 25c, 

25c; 3.35 horse hours at 15c, 

50c; equipment cost, 20c) $5 
Average manure and fertilizer 

cost .. ashen 6 : 1.25 

Cost of putting in crop, fall 

OE De astncine eves ver $ 9.61 

Twine, 1% pounds at lic. $ .22 . 
Cutting (1.19 man hours at 55c, 

65c; 3.62 horse hours at 18c 

65c; equipment cost, 22c) 1.52 
Shocking (1.7 man hours at 

55e) pale sido g 
Threshing (3.16 man hours at 

55¢c, $1.74; 4.13 horse hours at 

18c, 74c; equipment cost, 25c) 2.7 
Threshing machine vithout 

crew) 12% bu. at 12%c 1.59 
Cgal, sacks and miscellaneous. 1 
Loss from abandoned acreage 

9 per cent 3 . i 

Cost of harvesting crop . $ 8.95 
Cost per bushel at farm, 

yield of 12% bu 2 
Cost per acre at the farm 27.83 
Cost of marketing per bushel (local 

elevator) serait ee ; 08 
Cost per bushel at local market 2.26 





Live Stock in Brazil 


Striking comparisons between the stock 
at the National Live Stock Exposition of 
3razil and typical large live stock shows 
in the United States are contained in an 
official report to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from its two live 
stock commissioners now in South Amer- 
ca These men are L. B. Burk, of the 
sureau of Markets, and E. Z. Russell, of 


the Bureau of Animal Industry. The ex- 
position was held July 4th to 11th, at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brail, and is the principal 


annual event of its kind. It is managed 


by the National Society of Agriculture, 
an association financed partly by the 
government and partly by membership 
Approximately 5,000 members pay a fee 
of $5 annually. The exposition is strictly 
a live stock show; no other exhibits are 
on the grounds Following is an extract 
from the report: 

“The principal attraction was the -cat- 
tle division, in which there were about 
700 head The Zebu breed leads in num- 
bers and popularity, there having been 
about 300 head of these animals on the 
grounds. Other breeds shown were Here- 
fords, Shorthorns Aberdeen Angus, Red 
Polls, Brown Swiss, Holsteins, Jerseys, 
Dutch Belted, Guernseys, Devons and the 
native Caracuo, A few splendid individu- 
als of each of these breeds were shown, 
but there were also many common ones. 

“The Caracuo or National cattle were 
repreesnted by excellent individuals, and 
they were in good condition. The bulls 
were very heavy in bone, and would 


weigh about 2,000 pounds, the cows weigh- 
ing about 1,400. They are coarse in qual- 


ity, but are hardy and produce very good 
beef. In type they resemble more nearly 
the Shorthorn breed, but are somewhat 


longer in body and coarser in quality of 

head and bone They have long, coarse 

horns, and are of a reddish-fawn color. 
“There was a total of 147 hogs on the 





grounds, divided among the breeds as 
follows: Duroc Jerseys, 69; Poland Chi- 
nas, 28; National (or native breed), 14; 
Large Blacks, 11; Berkshires, 10: cross- 
breds, 8; barrows (cross-breds), 6; Spotted 
Poland Chinas, 1. 


“The best individuals were found in the 


Durocs, some very creditable animals be- 
ing shown. Some of them had been 
brought from the States; others were 


home bred from imported sires and dams. 
The grand champion animal was a Duroc 
Jersey yearling boar, shown by the Lav- 











bred from imported and ‘oa 
for $500. 

“Hogs of the National, or native breed 
are either red or black. If they ars given 
time enough they make a good weight, 
Some barrows or stags were shown weigh. 


parents, 











ing about 800 pounds. Generally 

are of fair length, sway-backed 
heads, poor eyes, bones of mediuy 76 
and poor feet. They are fairly prolifie 
but are not breeding true to any tyne or 
color. 

“The Large Blacks were of f: ‘ 
smooth, a coarse head with ears f 4 
and coming to the end of the nos: ey 
are generally well developed in the hack 
and are of good depth. The cross ds 
were a mixture of the Nationals oe 
Jerseys and Poland Chinas, yet lal. 
ity they ranked ahead of many the 
others except the Durocs and Po! 

“The attendance at the show » not 
large, and interest centered around the 
cattle much more than around the hogs, 
It was exactly as it used to be the 
shows in the States fn the earlier days, 
A large proportion of the attendar was 
composed of city people, which is t to 
be wondered at when one considers that 
on many lines of railroads they have train 
service only every other day. 

“The horse part of the show wa very 
small compared with shows in th: ites, 
There were a few small stallions, evyi- 
dently grades. The horses are used for 
saddle purposes. A few mules were shown 
of the size and quality used on tue 
streets. 

“There were about half a dozen Lin- 
coln sheep of good quality. The heep 
business does not seem to be developed 
to any great extent in the region near 
tio de Janeiro.” 

e e 
Cost of Producing Oats in 
. *-*? 
Missouri in 1920 

Figuring labor actually used, seed, fer- 
tilizer, twine required, and allow for 
abandoned acreage, a cost per bushe! for 
oats at the farm in Missouri was 75 cents 
With the marketing charge of 7 cer per 
bushel, a total cost at the elevat for 
producing the 1920 crop of oats \ 82 
cents a bushel Rent on oats takes care 
of the land charge, the same as tl rent 
charge on wheat The average threshing 
charge was 6% cents per bushel. In detail 
the figuers of cost are as follow 
Land cost or rent (based on one- 

Thing of the CY wks ccs saceces $ 6.83 
Seed, 2.5 bushels, at $1 ...... 2.50 


Breaking 10 per cent of ground (.24 
man hours at 30 cent 
1.12 hours at 18 cents, 
cents; equpiment cost, 7 cents). 34 


cents, 7 


horse 











Disking and harrowing (1.67 man 
hours at 30 cents, 50 cents; 6.35 
horse hours at 18 cents, $1.14 
equipment cost, 38 cents 02 

Drilling (1.22 man hours at 30 cent 
37 cents; 3.56 horse hours at 
cents, 64 cents; equipment cost 
Sk QED sc caneceea es wa rne Terr 1.22 

Cost of putting in crop ......... 6.08 

Twine, 3 pounds at 15 cents...... 15 

Cutting (1.23 man hours at 55 cents 
68 cents; 4 horse hours at 18 cent 
72 cents; equipment cost, 24 cents) 1.64 

Shocking (1.33 man hours at - 
DET. <3 6555 ch baaca ss hae errr 13 

Threshing man hours at 
cents, $1.23; 2.44 horse hours at 
18 cents, 44 cents; equipment cost, 

AO USES 554 sia 6a tar ataaw nes eae 1,82 

Threshing (machine without crew), 
27.5 bushels at 6% cents ...... ‘ 1.72 

Coal and miscellaneous ............ 75 

Loss from acreage not cut ........ 60 

Cost of harvesting crop .......... 7.71 

Cost per acre at farm ........... 1.62 

Cost per bushel at farm (averagé 
yield of 27.5 bushels) ......... 75 

Cost of marketing per bushel (loc 
elevator) ..ccecs re eee ree ee 07 

Cost per bushel at local market..... 82 
Buchanan County, lowa, Fair—Thoe re- 

vival of the Buchanan County, Iowa, Fair 

this year proved unusually successful. An 
unusual display of live stock was on hand 

There were 501 hogs, 337 cattle, 91 horses 

and 30 sheep displayed by pure-bred stock 

breeders from all sections of the county 

Pig and calf club members had 125 pigs 

and 123 heifer calves at the stock exhibit. 

The attendance each day averaged ten 

thousand paid admissions. The suc of 

the fair is especially gratifying ina ich 
as the old fair association went on the 
financial rocks two years ago. The grounds 
were to be divided and sold this year. 

However, the breeders’ association of the 

county took hold of the situation, |! ht 

the grounds, made many improver ts, 
and put on a fair which compared ry 
favorably with any local fair held in the 
state. 

Wheat Growers Want $3—The Wheat 


Growers’ Association, said to have a meme 
bership of 70,000 farmers in Kansas, Okla 
homa, Texas, Nebraska and Sotuh Dakota, 
recently issued a proclamation to all its 
members, urging them to hold their at 
until they could get $3 per bushel rhe 
proclamation was signed by W. F. Mc- 
Michall, national president, and W. F 
McGreevy, national secretary. 
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~ Hog Receipts and Prices 


The 
gixth 





hog shortage continues for the 
successive week, holding up the 
fairly well. If the receipts enlarge 





























ae materially, there will be a severe 
preak in the hog market. 
The following table gives data as to per- 
ntage of ten-year average for receipts 
snd pri es as they have prevailed week by 
week from October 2, 1919, to date: 
(Figures show per cent of average.) 
re 8 
i] a CS @ 
38|3z] 0 
ag} ade 08 
SLi/SE! $s 
e5/en| #8 
a“ ian | oo 
October 2to 9°...... ; 103; 101{ 1 
October 9 to 16 ......... 94; 138) 144 
Hetpver 16 tO 23 ....,.... 114) 106) 14 
Oct ae Me wisheb aus 83) 84| 137 
Oct 0 to Nov. 6 112) 94) 150 
Nov er 6 fo 13 ....:. 120' 99) 153 
November 13 to 20 ...... 118} 101} 150 
November 20 to 27 ...... 120; 101) 142 
Nov ver 27 to Dec. 4 1 105} 147 
December 4 to 11 ...... 1: 100] 136 
Dec er 11 to 18 ° 10 106} 145 
December 18 to 25 ...... 13: 149} 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 li 107} 145 
Janu i SB 12% 125} 151 
January 8 to 15......... 133 126] 151 
January 15 to 22 ......... 116} 122) 155 
January 22 to 29.......... 118] 124] 157 
Janu 29 to Feb. 5 .... 76 98| 149 
February 5 to 12 68) 75 145 
February 12 to 19 ...... 93} 110} 141 
February 19 to 26 ...... 90} 75| 138 
February 26 to March 4.| 78} 99] 138 
Mar oS See 95! 102) 136 
ES: Se Ae 114; 111] 135 
ie ee | Rae 117} 125} 137 
5% to. April 1 ... 32; 112] 132 
Oa Sao ee aa 20; 104) 138 
ok Se nee ee 27 47) 133 
to 22 ere 107} 99; 138 
2 ere 108 108} 129 
) fo Be OS siscaae 136] 132} 128 
SG BW 063 osceencws 138] 120) 130 
ce CO hen s cane oa on 125} 119) 125 
0 G0 eer an oar ae wun 117| 121) 131 
L tO See Bec csens 131; 150) 131 
June 10. DO i we.sraseans 122} 108) 127 
wane .10 to 39535355 eer 115} 106]- 129 
Bee at Ue hs 5 oc ainwie 127; 110! 137 
June 24 to JULY 1 .ccccven 143! 130) 137 
ee 1 OO: UB wsaneeseiiees 92! 78) 130 
ce B WS Mis saan a daene 136} 118] 130 
BAS OS. BE Sie cseues sic 3 108! 109] 133 
es C0 Ue 6ecbe05 sueee 106) 118) 130 
July 30 to August 6 ..... 126; 116; 129 
August 6 to 13 ..... os) 201] 130] Sa 
August 13 to 20 ....cccee 105} 112} 130 
Beenat 20 C621 6c ico se *107| 107]/ 127 
August 27 to Sept. 3.... 101} 109) 129 
September 3 to 10 ...... 91} 81; 131 
September 10 to 17 ......] 89) 99} 140 
September 17 to 24 ...... 83) 92) 146 
September 24 to Oct. 1 .. 83} 98! 144 
October 1 to 8 ...... me ee | ee ey 
October 8 to 15 .... = 80) 81} 139 
For the ensuing week the ten-ye ar av- 
erage has been 139,394 hogs at Chicago, 
485,800 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $19.26. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 167.273 at Chicago and 
§82,960 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 1609 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $16.42 as the answer. 
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frost yet, 


ta toes, 


IOWA. 
(w) Iowa, Oct. 15th.—Sep- 
and October to date have been 
maturing a fine corn crop; also 
ire as good as June. Only one 
and that on September 30. 
ng was out of the way of frost 
even the finest crop of tomatoes 
This is a factor in sending 
of corn to 70 cents and oats to 


County, 


42 cents—50 to 60 per cent below four 
months ago. Measured by the price of 
corn es are better sellers now at 12% 
to 13 its for tops. Cattle and poultry, 
too present and in the near future. 
Cattle will have a fine start for the feed 
lot. No one can make a safe guess on 


meat animals six months hence. High- 
priced labor and materials prevent house 
buildir hence farm rents are held up to 
high levels. The land boom prices have 
receiv a check. Corn picking has com- 
menc corn is more or less tangled and 
down aking it tedious gathering; it is 
ma 10 to 50 bushels of fine quality. 
Young hogs not as plentiful as a year 
’g0.—D. Rininger. 

Greer County, (c) Iowa, Oct. 12th— 
About per cent of this county’s corn 
crop is thought to be safe from the killing 
frost. as corn was in as good shape for 
this st as it ever would have been. 
There is in the county a small amount of 
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rn, which had to be replanted. 
cents; cream, 57 cents; young 
ns, 17 cents; potatoes, $1.15 to $1.50. 
ck in good condition Some are 
to gather corn this week. A nice 
ll on the evening of October 11th. 
ck County, (n) Iowa, Oct. 8th.— 
filled and corn is drying up, and 
an average crop, but will be 
king, as a great deal has been 
lown. Not many cattle on feed, 
few hogs. It does not look as tho 
ild be much feeding this winter. 
done for this time of year.— 
lammon., 
th County, (nw) Iowa, Oct. 15th. 
s have commenced picking corn, 
it now being dry enough to crib 
If prices remain as they are, 
the new crop will be sold at 
many preferring to feed it. A 





few shipments of stock are being made 
— this locality; little bought.—B. D. 
ilner. 





KANSAS. 
Stafford County, (s) Kan., Oct. 7th— 
Beautiful fall weather. Ground in fine 


condition. Most farmers are thru seed- 
ing wheat. Lots of it up, and fields look 
green; will be plenty of it for pasture. 


Corn good; much being cut for feed. Last 
cutting of alfalfa being put up. Kafir 
and sorghum crops good. Wheat, corn 
and other grains, as well as hogs, going 
down in price. The day will come when 
the farmer will demand the abolishment 
of gambling on the board of trade.—E. 
E. Gard. 

Jackson County, (n) Kan., Oct. 6th.— 
Fine weather; nice and warm. Corn is 
drying and will do to crib in a few 
weeks. Wheat came up finely; same 
amount put in as last year. 





MISSOURI. 

Moniteau County, (c) Mo., Oct. 15th.— 
Weather cool and dry. Majority of wheat 
fields are sown Corn ripening fast, 
owing to a heavy frost on the night of 
October 1st. Few public sales. Pastures 
are good and all stock in good condition. 
Fat hogs scarce. No new corn or clover 
seed market. Oats, 72 cents; shorts, $2.80; 
pig meal, $4.50; tankage, $5.80; hens, 20 
cents; eggs, 50 cents.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., Oct. 12th. 
—The last thirty days have been ideal for 
corn. Frost did very little damage. Wheat 
all in in fine shape and looking good. 
Fall pastures are fairly good. Flies are 
bad. Looks like less than 75-cent corn, 
and oats down accordingly. Eggs, poultry 
and cream are going off. Hogs around 
$15.—W. F. Kennedy. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., Oct. 15th— 
Practically no rain for two weeks or 
more. Wheat sowing about completed. 
Many fields are green now. Quite a little 
land being sown to timothy with the 
wheat. Corn has matured in fine shape, 
the warm, sunny days being ideal for the 
job. Some will begin cribbing in a small 
way where the corn is early. Many silos 
not being filled this year. Pastures could 
scarcely be better than they are at this 
time of year. Clover hulling is well une 
der way; yield, one to three bushels; 
quality very fine.-—W. D. Wade. 








Financial Notes 


ASSOCIATED PACKING COMPANY. 


For about a month past, the affairs of 
the Associated Packing Company have 
been in court on suit brought by Attorney 
General Havner of Iowa. One group of 
the stockholders have been endeavoring 
to maintain the organization, while an- 
other have been wishing to liquidate the 
company. 

Judge McCall, who has been hearing the 
case, has rendered a decision to the effect 
that the evidence clearly convicted the 
promoters of the company of intentional 
fraud, and that under the Iowa law in a 
case of this kind the only thing to do 
was to disband the corporation and liqui- 
date its assets. In the course of his re- 
marks the judge said: 

“The evidence that has been given has 
shown that a stupendous fraud was per- 
petrated on the citizens of Iowa. The 
question of building a packing house was 
only secondary to that of selling the stock. 
The laws of Iowa under these circum- 
stances make the money which has been 
paid in a trust fund, and really belongs 
to the subscribers. There is no question 
in my mind but that the attorney general 
was right in bringing this suit against the 
Associated Packing Company.” 

The amount that the stockholders get 
back is problematical. Many of those who 
gave their notes but paid no cash will 
probably be able to recover their notes 
and avoid payment. Those who paid cash 
or part cash will take their share of what 
is left after the expenses of liquidation 
have been met. 














Recent Public Sales 


ANDREWS’ POLANDS APPRECIATED. 

The Poland China sale held by Lewis 
M. Andrews resulted in an average in 
keeping with the merit of the offering. 
Despite the poor weather, many farmers 
and breeders were in attendance, and took 
the offering at about a $60 average. The 
prices ranged very even, there being no 
extremely high prices, nor any very low. 
A list of those selling follows: Sows— 
No. 1, Tye Bros., Pleasanton, Iowa, $120; 
2, Tom Swisher, Decatur City, Iowa, $110; 
4, A. Swisher, Decatur City, Iowa, $140; 
5, Frank Craig, Davis City, Iowa, $117.50; 

7, Tye Bros., $70 each. Gilts—No. 8, 
Frank Craig, $97.50; 13, Tye Bros., $70; 
18, S. C. Wyckoff, Kellerton, Iowa, $80; 
19, Manchester Bros., Leon, Iowa. $60: 
20, 21, Frank Craig, $66 each; as Cronin 
Bros., Kellerton, Iowa, $65 
10, Frank Craig, $102.50; 11, Fraak Kis- 
ner, Lamoni, Iowa, $60; 24, L. E. Clark, 
Pleasanton, Iowa, $65; 25, Chas. Phipps, 
Decatur City, Iowa, $60 


THE WALTEMEYER SALE. 
Practically a $200 average was made at 
the Waltemeyer & Son sale of Durocs, at 








Melbourne, Iowa, October 13th, on the 
entire eataloged lots, numbering 49 head. 
The thirty boars averaged $174, and the 





nineteen spring gilts $225. It was a typical 


Waltemeyer offering. Everything was 
bred by the sellers, and among them a 
mumber of prize winners. The gilt that 
won first at the Iowa State Fair topped 
the sale at $840, going to Roy Steen, of 
New Sharon, Iowa. The first prize boar 
pig sold to F. L. Williams, of New Sharon, 
at $485. Both above pigs were the get of 
Giant Originator. Later a pig by Mahaska 
Wonder topped the boar offering, going 
to Cerro Gordo Farms, of Mason City, 
Iowa, at $600. It was one of the top lots 
9 fpigs sold this season; and, besides the 
cataloged lots, twenty-one others were 


sold, making a total of seventy head, and 
they brought $11,090. The selling was 
conducted by Auctioneers Kraschel and 
Mason. Following is a list of the more 
important sales: Lot 1, Will Balhorn, 
Keystone, Iowa, $415; 3, S. J. Miles, New- 
ton, Iowa, $150; 6. F. L. Williams, New 
Sharon, Iowa, $485; 7, F. M. Holsinger, 
Moberly, Mo., $205; 8, Sam Smith, Gilman, 
Iowa, $205; 10, Chas. E. Eberle, Cumber- 
land, Iowa, $205; 12, D. J. Brasted, Grun- 
ay Center, Iowa, $200; 16, Chas. Edel, 


Haverhill, Iowa, $300; 16% 
Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa, : 
Steen, New Sharon, Iowa, $840; 18, oes: 
19, Jones Prater, McMinville, Ore., 
21, 22, 23, 24, 28, 33 410, 41, N. G. Krase hel 
Harlan, Iowa, $310, $175, $210, $210, $230. 
$210, $220, $150. 


FAIN’S DUROC SALE. 

The sale of Duroc boars and gilts held 
by Mr. H. S. Fain, of Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
October 15th, resulted in the very satis- 
factory average of $220 per head on the 
thirty-two sold. There were hardly buy- 
ers enough present to take up the thirty- 
three boars offered, and when eighteen 
were disposed of the sale was brought to 


$585; 17, H. S 
$250; 17%, Roy 





a close. The offering was in excellent 
condition. A fe of the fall boars, if any- 
thing, were carrying a bit too much flesh 


The selling was conducted by Kraschel 
and Cruise. Following is a list of the 
more important sales Lot 1, Ivan Soren- 
gen, Spencer, Iowa, $125; 5, J. C. Droz, 
Fairfield, Towa, $295; 6, 26, 30, McDonald 
Bros., Medford, Minn., $295, $145, $125; 8, 
McEvoy Bros., Emmetsbureg, Iowa, $300; 


9, Clarence Carmean, Lytton, Iowa, $295; 
10. J. L. Walsh, Beloit, Wis., $300; 18, 
McEvoy Bros., $2 500: 24, Wickins & Son, 
Fairfield, Iowa, $135: 25, F. S. Vander- 
hyde, West Concord, Minn., $150; 28, M 
McCarty, Council Bluffs, Iowa, $195; 39, 
McDonough School Farm, McDonough 
Md., $150; 49, A. M. Adams, Webster City, 
Iowa, $200. 





HOOK’S GOOD POLAND CHINA SALE. 

Featured by a good demand by breed- 
ers and farmers for the better lots, the 
J. F. Hook Poland China sale was con- 
sidered quite successful. A gilt sired by 
The Rainbow topped the gale, going to 
Tow Bros., of Norway, Iowa, at $560. The 
good prices paid were only in keeping with 
the splendid merit of the offering. Colo- 
nel Cooper conducted the sale, assisted 
by Colonels Reed and Ferguson A list 
of the better sales follows: Boars—No. 1, 
Martin Knoules, Melrose, Iowa, $125; 2, 
G. W. Neblick, Pella, Iowa, $235; 6, H. J. 
Schwab, Vinton, Iowa, $350; 7, A. E. Ma- 
telle, Rose Hill, Towa, $200; 10, George 
Beagle & Son, Oskaloosa, Iowa, $405; 29, 
John Walbrock, New Sharon, Iowa, $80 
Gilts—No. 4, H. B. Jones, Wapello, Iowa, 
; 5. Tow Bros., Norway, Iowa, $560; 
11, W. M. Tice, Oskaloosa, Iowa, $305; 12, 
R. G. Meike, Peosta, Iowa, $210 


WYCKOFF’S POLAND CHINA SALE 
SUCCESSFUL. 

Many farmers and breeders were pres- 
ent to partake of the good offering put 
before the public by S. C. Wyckoff, at 
Kellerton, Iowa, on October 14th. Fair 
prices were paid for the offering, which 
was in first-class breeding condition, an 
average of $65 being attained Manches- 





ter, May and Gooding conducted the sale. 
Following is the list of sales Boars— 
No. 1, W. L. Winning, Kellerton, Iowa, 


$100; 5, W 


Lynch, Allendale, Mo., 
$82.50: 16, Fred Lucas, Kent, Iowa, $75; 
52, Manchester Bros. & Smith, Leon, Ia., 
75 Gilts—Nos. 31, 32, W. B. Halstead, 
Van Wert, Iowa, $145, $90; 33, Tye Bros., 
Pleasanton, Iowa, $80; 37, Pray & Thomas, 


Allerton, Iowa, $80; 40, Tye Bros., $90; 
51, Austin Skinner, ‘Keilerton, Towa, 
$112.50. 





MANCHESTER BROS. & —- 
POLANDS IN DEMA 
With an average of $60 on nae imit 
head, the Poland China sale of Manches- 


ter Bros. & Smith was held at Leon, 
Iowa Altho not attended by a large 
crowd, those present were there for hogs, 
and found a good offering. <A conserva- 
tive but uniform level of prices ruled 
thruout, as will be noted from the list of 
sales following joars—No. 1, Ed Hall, 
Weldon, Iowa, $65; 2, Ora Black, eet — 
City, Iowa, $65. Giits—No. 10, 

Wyckoff, Farson, Iowa, $70; 36, ‘65: a 


Chas. Wright, $75; 42, Beavers. $60; 43. 
$60. Sows—No. 29, Pray & Thomas, Al- 
le stom, Iowa, $60; 31, Sherman Rumley, 
$72.50; 32, Beavers, $67.50; 34, Frank Bar- 


ker, $67 50; 38, Pearl Evans, $65; 39, Tye 
Bros., Pleasanton, Iowa, $135; 40, Frank 
Bane, $60; 45, E. C. Turner, Turner, Iowa, 
$115 





FOREST MAKES GOOD SALE ON GET 
OF PETER THE GREAT. 


E. C. Forest, former owner of Peter 
the Great, was host to an enormous crowd 
on October 16th, when he held his fall 
boar sale. The new sale pavilion was 
filled to capacity. In a very short time 
after the selling started, an offering of 
fifty-seven head changed hands for the 
sum of $15,257, an average of $267 per 
head Newman & Son, Martelle, Iowa, 
topped the sale on a gilt by Peter the 
Great, at $1,575. The offering was grown 
out in first-class shape, and was of good 
quality. The next sale to be held by Mr. 
Forest will be February 4th, when sows of 


this breeding will sell. A list of those 
selling follows: Gilts—No. 6, Newman 
& Son, Martelle, Iowa, $1,575; 7, L. W 


Lynch, Atkins, Iowa, $375: 9, 10, Tow 








Bros., Norway, Iowa, $255 each: 14, Davis 
Bros., Martelle, Iowa, $90; 29, 30, High 
Bros., De Witt, Iowa, $150, $100; 36, Hall 
& Becell, Springville, Iowa, $650; 37, L. 
W. Lynch, $500; 44, 45, A. B. Davison, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, $450, $200; 52, Allen 
Walker, Yarmouth, lov $120. Boars— 
No. 1, L. WV. Lynch, $625: 2, J. F. Gutchall 
& Son, Sheffield, [ll., and W. H. Shin- 
lieber, Hooppole, Ill., $1,500; 3, Welch & 
Wagner, Washington, Iowa, $575; 4, Al- 
lander & Beck, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, $1,005; 
5, Rundell Bros., Livingston, Wis., $525; 
11, M. T. Beanblossom, Washington, Ia., 
$95; 17, J. G. Willimac, Oxford Junction, 
Iowa, $525; 18, C. A White, Springville, 






~ 
. 





Iowa, $65 : 20, Roy Ribble, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, $260; 21, T. H. 


Dann, peer - 












Iowa, $175; 22, Jomen & Reutker, Cor- 
nell, [ll., $100; 23, Smith Bros., Laporte 
City, Iowa, $320; 24, J. A. Zismer, Del- 
mar, Iowa, $160; 25, W. T. Hoff & Arne, 
Mt. Vernon, lowa, $115; 26, J. P. Garnant, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $140; 27, L H. Hen- 
ing, McCausland, Iowa, 25; 28, W. Ei 
Schinlieber, $125; 31, Dean & ‘Wielder 
Rose Creek, Minn., $420; 3: Griswol 
Bros., Livingston, Wis., $425; 34, R. S. 
Cochran, Iowa City, Iowa, $160; 38, John- 
ston Bros., Elmwood, Iowa, $120; 39, W 
H. Cook, Lost Nation, iowa, $90; 40, Earl 
Kern, Lost Nation, Iowa, $95; 57, New- 
man & Son, $180 

G. C. COX’ POLANDS AVERAGE $190. 


A large number of breeders 
ers attended the G C 
sale, held at Oskaloosa, 
11th. An average of $190 was made on 
thirty-five head, with a $1,325 top. This 
lot was purchased by Tow Bros., of Nor- 
way, Iowa It was a March Ist gilt by 
the herd boar. Giant Buster Nero, by 
Giant Buster. A litter of five boars and 
one gilt by The Rainbow brought $2,000, 
the top of the litter being purchased by 
C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Towa, at 
$360 The price range on the litter was 
from $245 to $360, showing a very uni- 
form value. Colonel Cooper conducted the 
sale, assisted by Reed and Ferguson. 
Boars—No. 1, C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, 


‘s and farm- 
Cox Poland China 
Iowa, on October 





Iowa, $360; 2, Grant Thomas, Eldon, Ifa., 
$340; 3, Arthur Peterson, Blakesburg, Ia., 
$275; 5, Wilcox & Lytle, Oskaloosa, fa., 
$240; 6, Geo. Ruley, Lacey, Iowa, $300; 
10, Ernest Nahuke, What Cheer, Iowa, 
$120; 22, Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa, $200. Gilts—No. 7, John Grant & 
Son, Preston, Iowa, $485; 8 Tow Bros., 
Norway, Iowa, $1,325; 11, Hudson & Son, 
Montezuma, Iowa, 310. 12, Allen Walker, 
Yarmouth, Iowa, $105; 19, Hall & Bedell, 
Springville, Iowa, $230; 25, Anderson 


Bros., $200; 35, Arthur Peterson, $130; 51, 
Anderson Bros., $190; 53, Worth Overton, 
Knoxville, Towa, $100; 54, Grant Thomas, 
$105; 56, Anderson Bros., $290 


G. A. NEWMAN & SONS’ POLAND 
SALE. 





G. A. Newman & Sons’ 
held at Martelle, 
southeast of town, 
very favorable, 


Poland sale was 
lowa, on their farm, 
and the results were 
considering that it was 
their first sale. These men had very good 
individuals, backed up by good blood 
lines, and naturally they sold well. They 
sold forty-five head with an average of 
slightly less than $60 per head. Below we 
give a list of some of the animals sold: 
Gilts—Lot 8, Geo. Ellinghouse, Bellevue, 
Iowa, $112.50; 9, Earl Kohl, Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa, $160; 16, 27, Geo. Ellinghouse, 
$115, $67.50; 12, Earl Kohl, $55; 4, Geo 
Ellinghouse, $60; 6, W. P. Lamotte, Wyo- 


ming, Iowa, $55; 19, W. P. Lamotte, $55; 
33, Hall & Bedell, Springville, Iowa 
$67.50; 34, C. J. Darsee & Sons, Martelle, 
low: 1, $52.50; 51, F. H. Edwards, Wyo- 


ming, Iowa, $50 3oars—Lot 22, Clarence 
Kline, Mechanicsvile, lowa, $62.50; 7, Al- 
bert Myers, Wheatland, Iowa, $75; 10, 
Harry Day, Anamosa, Iowa, $67.50; 1, 
Clyde Port, Springvile, Iowa, $65; 2, Her- 
man Myers, Springvile, Iowa, $70; 3, Bari 
Kohl, $67.50; 11, Sam Ellison, Martelle, 
Iowa, $60; 23, John Barner, Martelle, Ia., 
$72.50; 30, L. Hargraves, Anamosa, Iowa, 


$52.50. 


DARSEES HAVE NICE SALE. 

Cc. J. Darsee & Sons sold Poland Chinas 
at Martelle, Iowa, in the evening, after 
the Newman sale, October 12th These 
people were slightly handicapped in their 
sale because the Newman offering sup- 
plied the people to a certain extent, altho 
they sold about thirty head, with an av- 
erage of about $50 per head. There were 
no prices exceptionally high, but the hogs 
sold very uniformly. These men had a 
very nice offering, that showed they are 
good hog men and are comers in the busi- 
ness Some of the offering were a little 
young, which tended to hold down prices, 
but considering their age, they were 
about as growthy as any you see any 
place; also a very typy, uniform bunch of 
pigs. felow we list a few of the sales: 
30ars—No. 1, Kemp Bros., Marion, Iowa, 
$100; 2, Ed Kessler and . W. Smykle, 
Solon, Iowa, $80; 15, G. H. Gerdes, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa, $50 Gilts—No. 3, EB. W. 
Smykle, $105: 7, E. R. McGrew, Spring- 
ville, Iowa, $55; 9, B. I. McLaughlin, Ana- 
mosa, Iowa, $55; 11, 14, J. W. Streeter, 


Anamosa, Iowa, $57.50, $95; 16, Chris 
Conrad, Martelle, Iowa, $52. 50. 





THE G. S. THOMPSON SALE. 
Support was somewhat lacking at the 
Poland China sale held by G. S. Thomp- 
son, at Elmwood, IIL, on October 5th, and 
values ruled much lower than the quality 


of the animals sold warranted. The of- 
fering was presented in good shape, and 
dependable breeding was to be found in 


its blood lines Those who bought will 
never have reason to regret their action. 
No. 54, an August yearling sow by A 
Wonder Timm and bred to The General, 
by The Yankee, topped the sale, going to 
Charles Bowers, Elmwood, Ill, at $95. TT. 
F. Archdale, Elmwood, IIL, took No. 48, 


by A Wonder Timm, at $82.50 Dave 
Zook, Trivoli, Ul, took three summer 
yearlings at $77.50 each. Among those 
who bought three or more were John 
Golden, Elmwood, Tll.; Wm Criger, Elm- 
wood, Ill.; C. W. Slack, Canton, IIL; Chas. 


Soltz, Elmwood, Lil. 
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RBANSIDE 


HOME OF GREAT DUROCS 





The Cross Roads of the Duroc Breed 








It’s Orion Great Sensation 


That has led the people to Urbanside the past two 
years to find material with which to improve 
their herds. 

We have 
sire that might interest you. 


). R. WALKER, Prop’r, 


specimens at Urbanside by this noted 


Visit us. 





WATERLOO, IOWA 





UNEEDA ORION SENSATION | 


Greatest Junior Yearling in the West 


So says Prof. Kildee, 
by the place he gave 
him. 

Special prices ;, 
move quickly, on Iowa 
Wonder and Hig} 


Aviator, boars , 
will be glad to have at 
the price. Also 

outstanding sor f 


Uneeda Orion Se: 
tion, and others 
Great Wonder I 
Duration, High 
tor and Iowa Won 





Come at once and get your pick, or write 


BEN & ALF STUDER, WESLEY, IOWA 
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The Get of Greatest Orion Sensation 
Takes With 


The People 


At our recent boar 
and sow sale was 
the first time many 
had seen the get of 
this boar. A few 
top sons of his of a 
little later farrow 
are offered; also by 
sig Bone Sensa- 
tion, Sensation Jr. 
and Greatest Path- 
finder, the boar we 
recently sold for 
$2,000 privately. 


HAMPTON, IOWA 


[. oad ] 

















B. C. MARTS & SON, 


GWIN BROS 


Offer Bred and Open Duroc Sows 


Pathfinder and Great Orion Sensation Breeding 
Predominate in Our Herd 


If you want a herd boar by GREAT ORION SENSATION, we 
have him—of fall farrow. He’s the real herd boar type. A BIG 
HERD TO SELECT FROM. Write or visit. 


GWIN BROS., Morrowville, Kans. 


In Line for Winter Bred Sow Sale 


11 convince Duroc admirers 
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Our new Duroc herd boar, CRIMSON SENSATION by Great Sensation, wi 
that we have something to talk about 
Young boars offered by King Cherry 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. VISITORS WELCOME 


H. A. GUNDERSON, ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


Boars— Boars—Duroc Boars 


Two bundred spring pigs rats good ones—al!l by noted big type boars: Col. Tratifinder, bis great 
e0n, The Sentinel, Roya! Pathft ae and the junior champion Great ork m Sensation Jr 
It will be worth your trip to our herd to see Col. Trailfinder and his get. The latchstring 


ie always out. 
A. E. MALLORY, HAMPTON, IOWA 


JACK THE GIANT 


DUROC BOARS OFFERED 

Jack the Giant was the pick of all the 125 spring boars rai 
Pathfinder’s Giant. We purchased him to put the finishing touches o 
We are offering boars that are REAL boars. Guaranteed to sult or your money back 


D. B. COOPER, La Porte Gity, lov lowa 


DUROC BOAR PIGS 


AT $50 EACH 


check and if we can't fill your order will return 
Weights up to 225 Ibs. and over 


. Long Pathfinder and Glant Sensation 















imera year ago, the ge” of 
etch in our herd 
We mean business 








Guaranteed to please or money back. Send along your 
check. Sires—King Pathfinder, Giant Sensation, Lynn's Pat hinder, etc 


JOHN GRAFF, Estherville, lowa 
Three Pure Bred Duroc Pigs of April Farrow for $87 


related to gilts 





Of Critic and Illustrator breeding. Boar not 
‘or particulars, write 


SEVERAL FALL DUROC BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Two rea) herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our #7.500 boar we got from Harry nd 
that wee used with such great success in his herd. The other is by Golden Wonder, our great eding 
son of Great Wonder 1 Am. We want to reserve the right to show oneof these great pigs at: ead 
of our young herd 


Our Herd Holds The Sale Record For Kansas 


our sale offering last Winter the best lot of sows 
eold during the sale season 


F. J. MOSER, Sabetha, Kansas 





Breeders pronounced 











BROOKDALE FARMS 


PATHFINDER’S SUPERIOR 
Heads Our Duroc Herd 

for his age—a second prize Des Moines winner. 
by Brookdale Orion Sensation. Also fall boar pigs by Pathfinder’s Superior. 


THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, ei 








The most famoue son of Pathfinder A few boa 


. 








Duroc Boars and Gilits 


Sensation Major, Pathfinder’s Likeness, Top Sensation a 
boars and gilts are well grown—a useful lot, W te us your war 
Herd beaded by Pathbfinder’s Rival. 





Sired by Pathfinder, 
Pathfinder’s Type—our 


McKEE BROS. 


O’BRIEN SENSATION 


Junior Champion Duroc Boar at Sioux City, 1919 


ring boars offered by bin Good ones—picked from the tops of all raised. 
nder and out of Volunteer Rose 2d, the 61300 sow. Two by Royal Pathfinder, Thré 
We are headquarters for herd boars. 


BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 26 
RIENFELD BROS., 


Duroc Breeders Claim Our Herd Boar 


GREAT ORION SENSATION 2d 


is siring some of the greatest ples ofthe year. You can go into our here and pick | 
remember his get are running with pigs sired by some of the most highly advertised boars of the 

For sale now: Two fal! boars by old Pathfinder, dam Valley Col.; full brothers in blood t mas- 
ter, the Wellendorf boar. Three by Cherry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder. We havea litter elst Queea 
of Pathfinders, the $10,600 champion sow, We can furnish you blue blooded Durocs. 


L. BRIDENTHAL, WYMORE, NEARASKA 


DUROC BOARS 


am now offering boars by Royal Pathfinder, Great Orion’s Giant, the third 
aged boar at the 1920 Iowa State Fair, and Our Royal Pathfinder, tlie great 
yreeding son of Royal Pathfinder. Write early to get first choice of these pig 


M. C, CRAMER & SON, MONROE, |OWA 


Royal Pathfinder Herd Boars 


of big type 
land May farrow, sired by this great boar and fr 
ry Chief breeding 


Greston, lowa 














One outstar « boar 


Six er 
Grand 


pig by Pathfi 
Orion Sensation 


MONETA, IOWA 








prize a 





Royal Pathfinder, the world's champion aged boar, is a wonde rful sire 
have 50 head of boars and gilts of March Apr 
Pathfinder, Orton Cherry King. Great Orion and Cher 

if ooking for the best in a berd boar or a few ch 


- _* oice gilts, come and see these or write us 4 
tioning allaces armer 
Elm Dale Farm, C. B. JARNAGIN & SON, Monroe, lowa 


Ashburn Farm Puts Marked Down Price 
on Northern Sensation 


Any Duroc breeder wanting a highly bred boar—a good boar and a sire of state fair winners— 
NORTHERN SENSATION, son of Great Sensation and the world’s champion sow, Royal Cr 


great bargain at the price asked. 
H. P. COOK, Luverne, Minnesota 


DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


4 fall boars by Great Wonder I Am; 20 fal) gilts, granddaughters of Pathfinder; 30 spring boa 
spring gilte by Big Wonder I Am, Prince Pathfinder and Great Orion, Jr. Priced $50.00 and up. Her 


8 2 





nee 


a6 
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ALBERT A. YOUNG, MURBKRAY, NEBRASHA 


Ww. H. CRAWFORD, LACONA. 10WA 





